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PREFACE. 






Thb increasing interest which that part of the Public, who have 
directed their attention to our Australian possessions, take in 
every thing that relates to them, as well as the anxious desire 
of those who have intentions of Emigrating, to know any little 
particulars of the modes of the Country they are about to sojourn 
in, make it probable that a Journal of a Journey lately made to 
Port Philip overland from Sydney, by a party of Gentlemen 
long resident in the Colony, will not be unacceptable. 

It was intended only for the circle of the Writer's own Family, 
and, in the liberty of giving it a wider circulation, unknown to 
its Author, must be found whatever apology is necessary for 
its imperfections, being a literal copy of the original. 

The responsibility of having infringed upon the privacy of in^ 
dividuals, from whom the party received so much hospitality, by 
the introduction of their names, must lay with the, perhaps, in- 
judicious friend to whom it was addressed ; nor was it without 
much reluctance he found himself obliged to do so, as the only 
means in his power of describing the localities of the travellers 
stages, and resting places. 

Many of the details may appear tedioua and unnecessary 

they are retained as iUustrative of the nature of the difficulties 
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and troubles, as well as the pleasures, that are incident to the 
Bush Life of Australia. 

After they left the settled country they never diverged to either 
side of their route, except when nearest to that extraordinary coun- 
try, the Australia Felix, of Major Mitchell, (an account of which 
will soon be before the Public), and, and though exciting their sur- 
prise and admiration, they only saw its outskirts — ^being still 
several miles from it — and may have also passed, very con- 
tiguous, to much fine country unnoticed. 
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Ship Inn, Liverpool, Thursday, 
13th April, 1837, 9 p.m. 

Being about to commence an extensive tour through part of this 
colony to Port Philip, I shall address to you a journal of my progress, 
knowing the interest you take in all that concerns this country. I 
am thus for on the way. We (Mr. Button and myself) left Sydney 
♦this afternoon about three o'clock. Our party are all to meet at Yass 
on the 20th, and start together for Port Philip. Some days ago we 
despatched a cart from Sycmey with tents, provisions, and clothes, &c. ; 
this, drawn by a pair of horses, will accompany us to Port Philip ; there 
we think of selling it and our spare horses. We shall have two or 
three servants, besides a *' black fellow," with us, so that our party will 
be tolerably strong. You may suppose that our ride from Sydney can 
have furnished few or no incidents worth recording. I found the road 
as dull and uninteresting as it used to be ; it is in bad repair, particu- 
larly the half nearest Sydney Few or no improvements have been 
made on the road-sides since we passed through them together, some 
years ago. The only improvement that I observed in progress is on the 
Burwood estate, which you are aware has been lately sold in small 
allotments; some of the new proprietors, are clearing and erecting buildings, 
one a ver^ great improvement, has been made by the erection of the cele- 
brated Lansdown bridge, over the creek formerly crossed by Bowler's 
bridge. The new structure is of stone, a single arch of 120 feet span, and 
is both handsome and substantial ; it is, I believe, the first bridge of 
the kind in the colony, and does credit to the builder and architect as 
well as to the governor, in whose reign and under whose directions it 
has been erect^. Although to-morrow will be market-day in Sydney, 
we meet very few drays with grain ; the only agriculturab produce I 
observed on its way to market, was hay, of which we met a great many 
loads; the number of horses now kept in Sydney is indeed very great; 
more, I should think, than in any other town of its size in the world. 
The weather to-day has been very pleasant, a clear atmosphere and 
mild temperature ; indeed, with the sun shining as it did, ftiU in our 



faces, we felt it rather too warm, but now the temperature is delicious, 
neither too hot nor too cold. It being dusk when we arrived in Liver- 
pool, I have not been able to see the town. The inn kept by Cummins, 
formerly in Sydney, seems remarkably clean, quiet, and well ordered. 
Gk)od night. 

Clifton^ Saturday morning^ \bth Aprils 7 «.w. — ^We arrived here 
list night at half-past eight, having travelled the last hour and a half 
by moonlight. We started from Liverpool at seven a. m., got to Raby 
to breakrast at nine, left it at eleven, and got to Kirkham at about 
half-past twelve. We were detained by Mr. Coghills hospitalities 
imtil past four, when we set out for Camden, where we spent an hour, 
and did not reach this, till the late hour mentioned. The road we have 
found generally very bad ; in several parts, say between Liverpool and 
Raby, and between Camden and this, it has never been made at all, 
I just left to go over the natural surface of the ground. Between this and 
Camden, the road winds round the spurs of a range of hills running 
north and south, entitled the Razor Back, (over which the principsu 
road to Argyle now ascends,) and it both winds and ascends and de- 
scends very much — a very bad line. The weather in the morning and 
forenoon was overcast, and so cloudy that we expected rain, but towards 
afternoon it cleared up and waa very warm, the evening and night 
chilly. The scenery has been diversified, though in many parts of the 
road very uninteresting. Between Liverpool and a few miles beypnd 
Raby, it is, for instance, very monotonous ; few cleared spaces in the 
woods, though we passed in sight of the establishment of Glenfield 
(Throsby's), (J. T. Morres), Lepington (Cordeaux's), Raby 

(Rileys), (Chisholme's) &c. A few miles beyond Raby the 

scenery improved, inasmuch as we had the view of a few thousand 
acres of cleared land, extending to the Cow-pasture river, well cultivated, 
and with variegated tints from green to yellow, according as the crops, 
were springing or had been removed by the sickle. These lands com- 
prise the estate of Orielton, Harrington Park, Narrellan, Kirkham, &c. 
I^assing the Cow-pasture bridge, we get into the Camden estate, of 
princely extent and value, comprising 2S,000 acres, much of it very rich 
and alluvial, having about eighteen miles' frontage to the river. Even 
the uncleared parts which we passed, were thinly timbered and well 
clothed with grass; though there is a great deal of the land fit for the 
plough, not much of it, comparatively speaking, is under cultivation, 
only that which is cultivated by the family, about four or five hundred 
acres. I should think there are few or no tenantry, though it is by their 
means, I should say, that cultivation ought to be carried on. We did 
not go through the farming establishment though we passed close by it, 
^ and saw many well-built stacks, and that a horse power thrashing and 
grinding machine was at work. The mansion, garden, and ornamental 
ground, far surpass any thing I had before seen m the colony ; they are, 
at the same time, substantially good and tasteful, and though costly, 
there is no display of mere wealth ; they seem not intended merely to 
please the eye, or for show, but for use and comfort, and are at the same 
time elegant. We found Mrs. and Miss Macarthur as well as Mr. 
William there, and were politely received. 
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Cutter slnn^Mittagong^ I5th Aprils Sp.m. — ^1 was called to breakfast 
by Mr. M. McAlister, since I had completed my journal for yesterday; 
I shall, therefore, now resume. What struck me as most rare in the 
Camden pleasure-grounds was the green lawn, an ornament almost 
peculiar to and which I had not seen m perfection since I left England ; 
it is as perfect at Camden as could be, and looked really beautiful. I 
was surprised to learn that there are but few sheep now kept at Cam- 
den, nor indeed is there on it much stock of any kind ; what is wanted 
is tenantry. 

After breakfast this morning we strolled about for a little while over 
McAlister s grounds. The view from the cottage which is built on an 
eminence is very pretty, and is extensive to the southward and west- 
ward ; to the northward it is shut in by the Razor Back hills close at 
hand. There is for this country a very good garden in front of the 
cottage, in which there are a great many vmes ; the soil around is very 
good. We did not see Major Antil's residence nor much of his property, 
for on leaving Clifton (about ten o'clock) Mr. Matthew Mc A. was 
kind enough to accompany us as far as Myrtle Creek, distant by the 
road ten or eleven miles ; but by taking us by a bridle path across a 
deep gulley, the channel of the Stonequarry Creek, and impracticable for 
carriages, not more than four, we cut off Major A.*s estate, leaving it on 
the right. The road just there makes a most extraordinary bend so as 
to head the creek, and we went by the cord of this bow. At Myrtle 
Creek there is an inn (by Crisp), but we did not stop at it, proceeding 
on to Lupton 8, seven miles further, where we arrived at about one o'clock 
and had dinner, a grilled fowl, bacon, potatos, and green peas. The inn 
is kept by a young person who lost her husband lately, by his falling 
from his horse, and is very clean and comforlflble. We left at three 
and arrived here at half-past five, so that we are making short journeys. 
We should have gone further to-day, but intend seeing the country about 
Mittagong and Bung Bung to-morrow, so have haltea here in the neigh- 
bourhood of it. The road passed through to-day is very uninteresting, 
chiefly through Bargobrush, a scrubby barren country, thickly timbered 
with stunted trees. The road is Ifevel enough, but much out of repair. 
The weather has been cloudy but pleasant and warm in the afternoon. 

Crrai/s Inn^ Sunday evening , 16th, — We arrived here two hours 
ago, having been again overtaken by night before getting to the 
end of our day's journey. We had, however, a beautiful moon and 
enjoyed our ride in the light it gave, the evening being clear and cool. 
On getting to the top of the Range this morning we stopped to observe 
the prospect, which is very extensive and rather pleasing. Immediately 
on the other side of it is the estate of the late Surveyor-General Oxley. 
A little further on the road to the left is Broomfield, belonging to the 
estate of the late Mr. Edward Riley, into which we turned and proceeded 
through it. From thence we proceeded across the Bush toThrosby Park. 
Mr. Throsby has an extensive property here, and has just finished a fine 
mansion. We staid to dinner, having been hospitably pressed to do so by 
Mr. and Mrs. Throsby. We left about four, and came on to the public 
yoad near to Sutton Forest, having thus avoided many miles of the 
public road, and losing the sight of the settlement at Bong Bong, which 
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however I believe is not much to be regretted. Captain Nicholson's 
farm here I admired much, the tillage on it aeemed better than any I 
have yet seen on the road ; the fields were well dressed. I was glad 
when this inn appeared in sight, and it seems a very comfortable one. 
We have had a very good meal, consisting of grilled fowl, bacon, potatos, 
bread-and-butter, and tea, all very good of their kind. I have enjoyed 
•this day very much, riding so much on horselback through the Bush. 
The weather has been delightful. It is now half-past ten. Dutton is 
already fast asleep, and I do not think that any one in the house except- 
ing myself is out of bed. We have made but small progress a-head 
to-day, not more than miles on the road; but I should think we 
have ridden twice that distance. 

Moses Inn^ GovJhum Plains^ Monday evening^ Hcdf-past Nine, — We 
have to day made a tolerable good journey considering the round we have 
made. From Gray's Inn to this is miles by the public road, but 

we made the distance miles greater by the way we proceeded. We 
went out of the way for the sake of visiting Arthursleigh and Lockyers- 
, leigh. From Gray's, oh the new line of road, we crossed over to the 
old line, along which we travelled, first through Wombat Brush, about 
seven miles of dense forest of bad land, until we came to the Wollondilly 
River, which we crossed about a mile this side of it. Left the 
main road and proceeded through Arthursleigh Estate, and break- 
fasted with Mr. Linton, Mr. McArthur's nephew, who has charge of it. 
It is excellent grazing ground for sheep, is chiefly granite ranges of no 
great elevation, thinly timbered, and well covered with grass ; the grass 
however looked very brown for want of rain ; it is well watered by the 
Wollondilly, which meanders round it. We saw some of the nocks 
looking beautiful, the lambs about a month old; there are about 180 
acres in cultivation; the buildings on it are not very extensive, the 
cottage is small, biit the whole is characterized by neatness and ap- 
propriateness. We continued riding on ranges thinly timbered, but 
seemingly very barren and very ill clothed witn grass, until we came to 
Joe Peters old place, now belonging to Major Lockyer. We then passed 
through a similar country belonging to Mr. Stuckey and some others, 
and then entered the lands of Major Lockyer, over which we rode for 
some miles ; it is also watered by the Wollondilly. His buildings are 
useful and appropriate, without pretensions — ^the residence is compara- 
tively the worst of the whole — ^he has the best shearing shed I have 
yet seen in the country. We had lunch from Mr. Young, his overseer, 
and left about four o'clock; continued riding through the bush until 
we arrived here at about half-past six. We have almost all day been 
travelling parallel with the Wollondilly, which we crossed four times, 
and I have upon the whole been disappointed with the country we 
passed through ; I expected to have found it much better. With the 
exception of Arthursleigh, I did not see much that I considered very 
good, but perhaps I have seen it at an unfavourable period ; it is well 
watered, however. Coming as we have done, I have seen little or 
nothing of the new line of road now making, laid out by Major 
MitchSl, which I am told is a great improvement on the old ; it is much 
straighter and more level, and avoids crossing the Wollondilly alto- 
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gether. We rode on horseback to LoekjerBleigh, and came from thence 
m our gig, which we had previously sent on By the new line to await 
our amyaL I have yet seen nothing of these plains, as it was dark 
when we arrived ; the day has been very fine, the middle part very 
warm ; I have enjoyed my ride much, and am not a bit tired. Since 
coming here I have received a letter, by the mail just arrived, which left 
Sydney on Saturday afternoon, and I have replied by that which leaves 
ti-morrow morning, and vnll arrive in Sydney on Thursday morning ; 
this is very quick communication considering all things, and is a great 
convenience. 

Dr, Grihwa»^ CtouLhwm FlainSy Tuesday^ IS Aprils Half-paxt Nine. — 
I have spent this day in a very interesting manner, considering the 
object, of seeing the country and the establishment of the settlers, which 
I have in view. Button is kind enough to take me wherever I am 
likely to see anything interesting, without deviating altogether from 
the counse leading to the end of our journey. We have to-day passed 
through the estate of Rossiville (Captain Rossis), Kingsdale (H. H. 
McArthur s), (F. McArthur s), (Lithgow's), 

(Thorn's), (Savage's) (Bradley's), Terrania 

(Dr. Gibson's) : these all form part of the plains and adjacent country. 
We breakfasted at Capt. Rossi's, lunched at Mr. F. McArthu/s, visited 
Mi*. Bindley, and came here to Dr. Cribson s to dine and sleep. I am now 
eimbled to form some opinion of the quality of the lands about Goulbum, 
and of the improvements and progress made by the settlers who 
occupy them. The face of the country, with its hills and dales and 
flats, sometimes altogether clear of timber, and at other times thinly 
timbered, is exceedmgly beautiful, but I was much disappointed in 
finding so little verdure or grass. I am told I see it at an unfavourable 
perioo, the drought having been long and severe. The plains and 
adjacent country are watered by the Wollondilly and Mulwaree, 
chains of Ponds, in both of which there is a good deal of water, but not 
at present running. Those who have made the greatest improvements 
on their estates in buildings, gardens, fencing, &c., are Capt. R. and 
Dr. G. Capt. R.'s are very good, convenient and suitable, and well 
kept; his shearing shed and sorting and packing rooms very good, 
built of stone, &c., his garden is good : he has taken great pains in 
getting things into order and makmg himself comfortable, and he has 
succeeded. His barn-yard is full of stacks, and he has well-arranged 
stores, fiill of every supply requisite for his establishment for twdve 
months ; his house is neat, comfortable, and well kept. Mr. Gibson's 
improvements are also excellent, they are just what they ought to be 
on such an estate as he has, forming as it does the residence of his 
family ; they are evidently not a make-shift residence but a home, and 
there is an air of snugness and comfort about them, a resemblance to an 
English farmer's establishment, which I have yet met with to such an 
extent no where in the colony. His cottage is built in the Flemish 
style, and covered with roses, honey suckle, ivy, vines, &c., which 
deprive it of that newness and nakedness which usually distinguishes 
the colonial country houses ; it is sufficiently spacious, with good large 
rooms, and furnished comfortably. The offices are all very good, and 



well arranged, mostly built of stone or brick, with a coating of lime and 
gravel, and. whitewashed, not made of the uncouth, rough, stringy-bark 
slabs^ of which such buildings are usually made in the colony ; the whole 
are exceedingly well arranged, and all seem in use (which is not usually 
the case with similar places in the colony) and well adapted for their 
respective uses; there is a six-horse power thrashing and grinding 
machine. Mr. Bardley a native of the colony, is buUding a granary 
and steam-engine flower-mill of sixteen-horse power; his land ad- 
joins the township and is the more valuable on that account. Some 
of the half-acre allotments in the township have sold as high as £15. 
each. There are as yet not many buildings in the township, but 
several are in progress, and it will doubtless increase pretty fast. 
Goulbum is well situated for an inland town. It is now half-past 
eleven, and my bed stands invitingly by. 

Int&rhchy^ Mr, McFarlans^ Wednesday^ 19 Aprils Half -past Ten, — 
This place is not more than nine miles from Dr. Gibson's, so we have not 
to-day made much progress onwards, but I have notwitstanding been 
riding almost the whole of the day viewing the country. "We left 
Dr. G/s after taking breakfast, and spending a pleasant hour or two 
looking over his establishment, grounds, &c., (at ten o'clock,) and arrived 
here at a little after twelve ; passing Mrs. Templetons and Mr. Faithful's, 
both situated on the edge of the plains, and then through this estate in 
the bush. We called at Faithful's, who has 5 or 6,000 acres, and the usual 
improvement, viz., a few paddocks under cultivation, and for reserved 
grass for working cattle, &c., a rough shearing shed, a bam, a cottage 
and garden, &c. ; he has also a four-3iorse power grinding and threshing 
machine. After we had lunched here, McFarlane lent me a horse, and 
accompanying me on another, took me to see lake Bathurst about six of 
seven miles off, and to inspect the country between this and it. I vvas 
disappointed with it ; we came upon it from a country by no means 
good, of the same level as itself, and at a part from which the water has 
receded, so that we seemed to enter on a sea beach when the tide was 
at the lowest, only that the beach was not sand, but alluvial deposit, 
thinly covered with. grass; the water has amazingly decreased of late 
years, and does not now occupy half the surface it formerly did, leaving 
a dry level plain all round, which is becoming quickly covered with 
grass, of a peculiarly nutritious quality. The bed of this lake is surpri- 
singly level, like a flat plate, and when left by the water, becomes firm 
ground of good quality. Mr. Hall now cultivates what was formerly part 
of the lake. The blacks say, however, that there are two deep holes in it 
a " cabonn" (large and deep) and a " narang" (small). These probably 
contain springs, and unless we have a succession of wet seasons, will likely 
be the only portions of Lake Bathurst in which water will be found ; this, 
once a rather large sheet of water, will therefore likely be soon a mere 
extensive *' flat," Hke others we find throughout the country. Lake G«orge, 
about twenty miles in circumference, formerly a sheet of water many times 
more extensive than Lake Bathurst, is now quite dry and a mere " fliat" 
of great extent ; no holes of water either large or small are left. Before 
it became so dry, the blacks stated, I believe, that they had known it 
dry land, so that these lakes seem nothing more than a collection of 



sar&ce water, the result* of & series of wet rainy seasons, a recurrence of 
which would doubtless cause much damage, for our arrangements 
are all made under the apprehension of seasons quite the reverse. 
We also passed through the land of Captan Gore, R.N. a pretty 
place, and were introduced to Mrs« G. and his family, of three 
young ladies and a son ; the Captain is full of energy and activity. 
It seems strange to meet with such parties scattered in the wilder- 
ness; they seem out of the world, and as nothing, compared with 
with the boundless forest they inhabit. One wonders how they can have 
courage to set down at such distance from a civilized community, and to 
attempt. to bring such a wild into use, or under cultivation — ^they seem 
so disproportioned to the task ; they are all however cheerful and in 

food spirits. The estate from which I now date, consisting of 8 or 
0,000 acres, is of much the same character as the country I have 
above described. The improvements are yet in their infancy, but 
are evidently commenced, and will become considerable and good,. if 
the present owners live long enough ; they have at present their hands 
so Kill of more important and pressing matters; the care and man- 
agement of very extensive herds and flocks, that they cannot afford time 
to proceed with ornamental or even more essential buildings. Their 
garden is very good, though young; the bam, with threshing and 
grinding mill, also good, built of bnck. The proprietors, the Messrs. 
McFarlane, two brothers, are well worthy of especial notice. They are 
two middle aged highlanders, who emigrated a few years ago, possessing 
industry, sobriety, and skill in their profession of farmers and graziers. 
They engaged themselves on their arrival as overseers, for some years, 
during which they acquired experience of the colony and the means of 
estabhshing themselves. In due time they commenced for themselves, 
and got small grants of land in this quarter, bought stock at a favour- 
able time and on favourable terms; by their sobriety, skill, industry 
and exertions, they are now possessed of very large flocks of sheep, cattle, 
and horses. They are proverbial for integrity and kind-heartedness, as 
well as shrewdness and good judgment. Past twelve ; good night. 

Jcu^csons Inn^ Gunderoo^ Friday^ 21** April, — We had but little rest 
hst night, from a noisy party, who were drinking here. I wish we 
were fairly out of the reach of any white people, and could occupy our 
own tent and mattrasses, and after to-morrow we may be able to do 
so, for we shall reach Yass to-morrow forenoon, where our baggage is 
avi^iting us ; but I must resume my journal. We left Mc.Farlane's 
about eleven in the forenoon, and proceeded towards Lake George. McF. 
came with us as far as the lake, to shew us the way through the high 
ranges which were between us and the lake. Before parting we en- 
camped for an hour, and partook of some refreshment we had brought 
with us, and Dutton and I then proceeded along the edge of the lake 
towards Mr. T. A. Murray's, and reached his house about half-past five. 
Whilst encamped we turned our horses out to graze, and had no small 
difficulty in catching them again. My horse Flibberty evidently perceived 
we were bound on a long journey, from which he would gladly make his 
escape, there being no longer any novelty in such a thing to him, and it 
was really amusing, though excessively annoying, to witness the knowing 
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way he, for half an hour, defeated our attempts at catching him ; at last 
we got him betweoi fences into a stock-yard, and to my great relief 
secured him again. He looked very sheepish when he was led back 
with a halter £U)out his neck, after haying shown off, and been prancing 
over the plain with all the airs of perfect freedom, and I could not help 
apostrophising him as a great fool, in having, after his shew off, and 
with all his affectation of wisdom and independence, allowed himself to 
be run into and entrapped in a stock-yard. He will find he has done 
himself no good, for it is the last time he will be let go without spansalls 
or a tether rope ; but the fault was mine, I ought to have known him 
better, and to have recollected his tricks of old. The first part of our 
day's journey lay through a bush, between McFarlane's and the raises, 
of an ordinary character, and along a chain of ponds, called the 
Cavan river. We then entered a gap which led through the 
ranges, and in due time descended on the other side ; there emerging 
from the bush, we suddenly came upon the plain of Lake George, and 
I experienced no small degree of surprise and astonishment at the sight 
of it ; it was a peculiar feature in the country which I had never seen 
before, and I could not, for some time, recover myself. As far as llie 
eye could reach I beheld a level plain, as even as a bowling green, not a 
rise nor a tree nor an object of any kind to interrupt the view, with the 
exception of '^ mobs" of cattle scattered over the surface, like flies rest- 
ing on a billiard table. This was the bed of what was recently a lake, 
fifteen or sixteen miles long, and from three to six wide, but instead of 
water there was grass on it, and instead of fishes homed cattle ; there is 
now not a drop of water in the whole of it, nor a hollow in which water 
could remain in one part more than in another. The water never could 
have been very deep, and seems to have been mere surface water, c6l- 
lected as it fell from the heavens and poured down the steep sides of the 
surrounding ranges. Around the whole of the (miscalled) lake, there are 
rather lofty ranges. Some rising rather abruptly and perpendicularly out 
of the lake, others sloping to it with gradual descent, both are 
picturesque, but the latter are of excellent sou, thinly timbered, and form 
capital grazing land. Several very fine estates are bounded by this Idke. 
One of the most valuable estates in this quarter is that of Mr. Mur- 
ray ; he has the only land that runs up flat from the lake ; it is situ- 
ated at the north end of it, and occupies a valley of very considerable 
and varying width, and of many miles in laigth, the soil very good, 
and uncommonly well- watered by* a chain of ponds running 
through the centre, and containing several large and small flats, either 
totally clear of timber or very thmly timbered. This valley is bounded 
on each side by slopes and ranges, some very high, but generally well- 
clothed with grass, and runs, gradually rising, into the Breadalbane 
plains country; it is a very beautiful and a very valuable estate, is 
adapted for, and maintains, considerable numbers of both sheep and 
cattle; the sheep graze on the slopes and ranges, the cattle 
on the flats, and at present on the lake. All the cattle in the neigh- 
bourhood are at present on the lake, and are very fond of the grass it 
produces, which is very nutritious, and contains some saline matter the 
cattle are very fond of. We remained all night at Murray's, and found 
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oimelvee in most comfortable quarters ; his cottage is small and without 
pretension, hut it and all the ofl&ces are exceedingly well kept, and fur- 
nished, and he lives in a quiet gentlemanlike style, has a nice collection 
of books: He is building a very good stone cottage, for his own resi- 
dence, situated at a little distance &om the present one, which is in the 
midst of the farm-yards and premises, and will then become the overseer's. 

This foranoon we went out with the hounds, Mr. Mowat's pack being 
at present at Murray's, and had a short ^^op after a kangaroo, 
the country was so rugged, however, that I ^found it difficult to 
follow far or fest, and not wishing to knock up our horses, and 
having letters to write, Mr. Button and I soon pulled up and re- 
turned home. After writing for an hotur or two we again mounted 
our horses and proceeded to this place. Going to Lake Bathurst and 
Lake George has of course taken us considerably out of the direct road 
to Yass, which we left on our right hand. Between Murra/s and 
Yass in a direct line, there is a rather lofty range of rugged hUls, im- 
passable for a gig ; which carriages going from Murray's to Yass must 
round either end of this range, either gomg up Lake George and then 
turning sharp round up the valley of Gunderoo, or going round by 
Bread^bane. We preferred sending ours the former way ; we ourselves 
came on horseback by a bridle path over and through the ranges, and 
we arrived here just after sun-down, and found the gig already arrived, 
it had come by a road, making the distance twenty-four miles, whilst we 
had come in twelve miles. The country now opened again, having 
passed through a broken country, and became level, and in which flows 
(when there is water sufficient) the Gunderoo, until it joins or becomes 
the Yass, some twenty miles fiirther down. We have, therefore, now 
crossed the dividing range, which separates the western from the eastern 
waters, and have arrived at the first stream running west. 

Mr. C» OBrien's^ Yctes^ Sunday morning^ 23rJ April, — ^I seize a mo- 
ment or two until called to breakfast to add a few words to my journal, 
having felt so cold last night that I was glad to get into bed as soon as 
the laoies had retired. The nights and mornings are now very shia:p, 
though in the middle of the day it is very warm. We have, as yet, had 
delightful weather ; nothing can exceed the beauty of the mornings and 
evediings just now ; and in the evenings especially, with the sun slanting 
through tiie trees and up the glades in the bush, the effect is most pleas- 
ing. I felt this especially the night we arrived at Mr. Murray's, where 
I found, too, so many other plea^mg rural objects, the cattle and sheep, 
with their calves and lambs, returning to their folds, flUing the air with 
their voices — workmen returning from the fields— poultry and other, 
birds and beasts all evidently retiring to their roost, gave altogether an 
hnpression of peace and repose, which was mcwt ^gratifying. We 
did not leave Jackson's yest^ay morning till after breakfast, to give 
the horses time to feed well, &c. On leaving the valley of Gunderoo, 
we entered a rather thickly timbered forest, through which the road 
ran, until it came near to Yass plains, when the country opened some- 
what, until it at length became quite clear of timber on the plains. 
From leaving the Gunderoo country, we came to no occupied land for 
twelve miles, when we stopped for half an hour, and had some hay for 
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the horses and refreshments for ourselyes. We next came to an exten- 
sive country held by Mr. Johnson, called Jeer, formerly a dairy 
station and cattle run, but he is now sending his cattle to the Murray, 
and will send sheep here, I presume; his sheep station is about six 
miles off. Cattle I find are the pioneers for sheep, they prepare and also 
ameliorate the country for their reception, eating off the long coarse 
grass, and hardening the ground ; but as fast as sheep come, cattle must 
retire before them, for they eat so close. that they soon starve out cattle. 
The cattle are indeed now almost driven out of the colony, sheep en- 
croach so fieust, and it is difficult to find where to put them, without 
going beyond the boundary line. 

iSdZ-poit One, — ^I was called to breakfast before I could bring up my 
log, and now resume for a few minutes before dinner ; I must seize the 
moments as they fly. We have just returned from visiting the town- 
ship, Mr. C. O'B. having driven us there in his phaeton with a pair of 
very dashing greys. The township is " laid out, and there is a plan of 
it at the court-house, but no allotments have yet been sold. They are, 
however, all applied for, and wiU be greedily bought, and wiU sell for a 
great deal more than the upset pnce, when buildings will rapidly 
arise. A capital court-house, both commodious and elegant, is now in 
course of erection. There are already three " stores" and two inns doing 
a good deal of business ; the situation of the township is near the river, 
with fire-wood at hand, and is sheltered. Mr. C. O'Brien's residence, 
where I now am, is a very nice and commodious cottage, very will fur- 
nished, and with every thing comfortable about it ; the grounds and 
V garden nieely laid out, but as yet quite in their infancy. I have found 
Mr. and Mrs. C. O'B. very kind and hospitable, doing every thing they 
can to make us feel at home and comfortable, and they have quite 
succeeded. We had intended going this afternoon as far as Cavan, 
the estate of late Mr. E. WT Riley, and to visit the wonderful 
limestone caves on the Murrimbidgee and return here to dinner, 
but have abandoned these intentions and deferred these visits until 
to-morrow, when we are promised the company of the ladies. I have 
now brought up my journal, and it is half-past four o'clock, and a beau- 
tiful afternoon for a walk, so I must go and enjoy it. A great deal of 
hay and grain is usually grown in Gunderoo, and it is from thence that 
fodder is at present brought for use on the plains. We saw some maize 
growing and just ripe in Gunderoo. I may also mention that Jobbins 
told me he had the contract in 1831 of 1832 to supply the commMsary 
in Sydney with fresh beef at 7-1 Oths of a penny per pound ; now the same 
contract is taken at four-pence per pound. What a change in value of 
so staple a production of the colony ! 

C. G Brim 9^ Yass^ Wednesday forenoon^ 26th April, — Here we still 
are, detained, I am sorry to say, by the annoying circumstance of the 
loss of horses. On our arrival here we found that Charles, our carter, 
had allowed Mr. Brown's and one of the cart horses to stray, and they 
have not yet been got back. After much search, they have been found 
however, and we expect them to-day, and I trust the carts will proceed 
to-moB^ow. Mr. Brown and Mr. Button go with them, leaving Mac- 
alistei^ and me to foUovC' next day. C. O'Brien, who is going to visit 
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his sheep stations, on the Murrimbidgee, then goes with us so fiur. Hie 
weather still continues good, bnt does not at present seem very settkd. 
Yesterday and to-day is sultry, not merely &om the sun but the 
atmosphere, and even last night was warm, and this morning we had a 
shower of rain. I hope rain is not going to set in,, at all events not 
until we get beyond the Murray. I shall now continue my journal. 
In the evening, befoie tea, Mr. O'Brien and I went with the ladies in a 
boat on the river, in front of the house, and pulled about till sundown, we 
spent the remainder of the evening '^ en fEuniUe," arranging our party for 
the morrow, &c. 

It was not until eleven o'clock that we were ready to start. Just 

then arrived Mr. McAlister, and with him Mr. McFarlane and Mr. 

G. Stewart, police magistrate, from Goulbum, which d^yed us some 

time. These all willingly agreed to accompany us, and about twelve 

we set out. The ladies in a cart, with tents, beds and bedding, 

provisions, &c. and the five gentlemen on horseback. We arrived at 

Oavan at half-past four, intenmng to proceed at once to the mouth of the 

cave, and there to encamp all night, having been told that they were 

distant only four miles from Cavan, but we now ascertained they were 

seven or eight miles off, and that it was impossible we* could arrive there 

before dark, we therefore determined to remain at Gavan all night. 

When we had dined, the gentlemen walked out to examine the improve* 

maits, &c. about Cavan ; these are not very extensive. The house 

itself is a small weather-boarded cottage, with neat weU proportioned 

and well finished rooms, and does not look like the common order of 

bush cottages ; behind it are the offices, in a line perpendicular to the 

length line of the house ; at a little distance are the stables, and at some 

further distance, on the flat, is a good, but not a large, brick-built bam, 

just finished. There are a couple of stacks of wheat, containing, I 

should think, 1500 bushels. The cultivated land is very rich limestone 

and alluvial deposits, bounded on one side by the river, and comprises 

150 acres, I should say. There are other paddocks, fenced in. There is: 

a garden near the cottage. The place altogether has an appearance of 

neatness and taste about it, and no doubt would have been made 

more complete in these respects had the proprietor lived. The view 

and country around are very picturesque and pretty, though not seen 

to most advantage from the cottage, I think. They consist of the banks 

of the Murrumbidgee Biver, here a running stream, with a good deal of 

water in it, even at present, flowing circuitously through a very broken 

country. There are a few flats, but the country is chiefly very hilly on 

each side, and bounded by rather high ranges ; the hills are, however, 

very thinly timbered, and covered with grass, so that the whole view— 

which I think is best from the opposite range — of river, meandering over 

a stony bed, through here and there flats, with hills and ranges such aa 

I have described, is very beautiful indeed ; notwithstanding all that, it 

was not such a place as I should like to live at, there is a wildness 

about it, or something else, which prevented me from feeling that it was 

a place I should choose for my residence ; it is rather too extensive to be 

considered a snug sheltered valley, and yet it is nothing more than a 

valley of broken though beautifrd ranges. I - need not tell you that 
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Cayan was the ikvoTite estate and residence of the late W. E. Biley. 
It was here, at his farorite spot^ and whilst engaged amongst his flocks, 
that .death, sudden death, overtook him. Truly '^ in the midst 
of life we are in death," and ^'when we think it is yet morning, 
then i^ht cometh." Although on, a party of pleasure, which I enjoy^ 
much, and whilst laughter and jokes and merriment was the order of 
ihe day, my reflections on this spot were not a Httle tinged with melan- 
dioly. Here, a few short weeks .ago, had the late proprietor of this, 
his beautifol and beloved estate, been revelling in the confidence of yoong 
life, of health, and of wealth, surrounded by his wife and children, and all 
the enjoyments of this life, when arrested in his career, and suddenly 
called from this transitory illusoiy scene to the awful realities of eternal' 
Hfe. Ought we not • to apply such lessons ? His place is yet just 
as he left it. Whilst wandering along the banks of the Murrum- 
bidgee, we came to a flock of wild ducks, which flew off at our 
approach, all but one, which, having been wounded in the wing, could 
no^ fly. After some time unsuccessfully spent in pelting with stones 
this unfortunate, which we wished to procure for supper, Mr. O'Brien 
and I stripped and plunged into the river to endeavour to reach it by 
swimming. ' The bird, by swimming so quickly, and by diving as we 
approached, would I think have defeated our eflbrts, had not O'Brien hit 
it with a stone, which ended its existence, and he was thereby enabled 
to Teach it, and to hand it over to the cook. I have thus had my first 
bath in the Murrumbidgee, and ixi&d the buoyancy of its waters, which 
it is probable I shall yet come frequaitly in contact with. We spread 
our beds on the floors, &c. at Oavan, and I slept soundly until near day- 
light yesterday. J was the first of the party to awake and get up, and 
having dressed, and seen the horses fed with such food as we could 
get, got the whole party afoot, and by seven o'clock we were on our 
way to the cave, which we did not reach until past ten. We then lighted 
a fire, and had breakfast on the ground, for which we had all abundant 
appetite, and afterwards we proceeded to examine the caves. The 
entrance is by a narrow fiigsure, a little way up the side of a hill, rising 
out of a deep valley^ and is so covered by rocks that no one would be led 
to suppose there was any opening ; the cave soon opehs howeva*, and for 
s<»ne space its floor slopes inwarcUy^ and a few dozen yards brings us to a 
spacious and lofby chamber ; the walls and roof are of uneven surface, and 
presenting fantastic shapes and appearances, but there are here few sta- 
lactites. Its fdrther exiremities seem closed by rocks of limestone, 
enerusied by the substance, once liquid, but now hardened, which consti- 
tutes petrifactions. Over and through amongst these, a very rugged, and, 
especially for ladies, a very difficult path, we scrambled for spme con- 
siderable distance. Sometimes«>we had to go through very sihall aper- 
tures on hands and knees, at other times had to surmount high rocks. 
Sometimes the oaves opened out into spiacious apartments, wide and lofty, 
at other times they~ were narrow and low. Here and there we met with 
stalactites and with pools of water. The mefst beautiful specimen of 
the formei is called £^den's altar, and is really very pretty. A mass of 
crystalized, though opaque, stalactites, in colour and appearance some- 
what resembling alabaster, hangs over a mound of the same material, and 
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think, one-half of the various caves or branches^ nor do I suppose thatone^ 
half of them are yet discovered, as it is most probable that a great part of 
the hill is perforated, but we saw enough to give us, I should think, an 
idea of the whole, and the caves are certainly worth visiting ; they are 
not, however, as far as yet discovered, so fine as many cavities of the 
same nature, to be seen in other parts of the world, and are thought 
more wonderful by the native colonists, than they woidd be by travellers 
accustomed to inspect extraordinary works of nature and . art. These 
do not appear to contain any breccia or other orgajadc remains, as do the 
caves at Wellington. From the caves we proceeded homewards to Yass, 
stopping at Cavan to refresh, and it was nearly eight o'clock 'ere we 
reached this, having travelled at least thirty miles during the day* 
Whilst in the caves the men let loose the horses, and amongst the rest 
Flibberty, who, as usual, soon made use of his liberty in scampering o€^ 
and the first news I had on emerging from the bowels of the mountain 
was, that my horse was lost. Mr. O'B. kindly proceeded to search for 
him, and on finding him, with great di&culty, and after a sevese chase, 
they ran him into a stock-yard, and caught once more! 

Brotufhtonsworth^ Borrowa Plains^ Soiturday enemn^y Ten o'Clock\ 
^th April, — I most unexpectedly find myself at this place, the property 
and residence of Mr. W. B. Broughton and family, from whom we have 
received a hearty welcome. We (Macalister and I) have come here^ . 
driven by Mr. C. O'Brien in his phaeton, to visit the fia,mily, and ^ 
see this part of the country. We have time to do so, owing to the 
continued absence of our lost horses, and by the incapability of those we 
had bought, to replace them. I have already mentioned that we bought 
a team on Tuesday, which we expected to receive at Yass on Wednesday ; 
some misunderstanding, however, prevented their arrival until Thnrsday 
evening, so another day was thus lost. Yesterday we got all our things 
packed^ and the carts loaded, and made what we had hoped would be 
a final start ; we had not, however, proceeded many yards, 'ere, coming 
to a steep hill, we found that our newly bought horses would not go 
on ; they, in fact, were too tired, and in too low condition to drag the 
load, and after a great many efforts, and giving them* every fair trial, 
we had to condemn them as unfit, and thus again found ourselves 
at a stand still. You may imagine how annoyed we all were. 
We had then various plans and propositions before us, but fresh 
cattle were not to be found for love or money, and we were quite 92on^ 
plu8$ed» This was about two o'clock, and still we were most anxious to 
get on : just then, a team returning to a station on the Murrumbidgee, 
through which we had to pass on our route, came up, and we engaged 
it to take one of our carts as far as it had to go. The team in our 
other cart works well. Dutton and Brown are gone on with the 
carts, and M'Alister and I remain behind. We have sent for horses 
which are said to be suitable, and we intend buying a team of bullocks 
at a sale by auction, which is to take place at Yass on Monday. I am 
extremely annoyed at this detention and loss of time, but what can I 
do. Meantime we are in excellent quarters ; no persons could be kinder 
than Mr. and Mrs. C. O'Brien, and no house more comfortable and V 
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agreeable than theirs ; they seem the Ranken s of Yass. (TB. himself 
is an excellent and obliging host, and Mrs. O'B. is a cheerful and most 
agreeable pleasant person, with the best disposition — ^a currency lady ; 
plays and sings very sweetly, and makes every one comfortable 
around, seeming nerer happier than when contributing to the hap- 
piness of others. I really forget to what date I h^ brought up 
my journal, and my portfolio feing with the cart,, I cannot refer to 
it. I think I had got as far as Wednesday. On that day, after 
breakfast, the gentlemen, with the exception of myself, went to the 
Township, on magisterial and other business, and did not return till 
diimer time. I employed the interval in writing. After dinner I left the 
gentlemen at their cigars, and rode over as for as Bald Hill, and ascended 
to the ^p of it to get a view of the plains and surrounding country. After 
dinner Dutton and Brown went to the township, to enquire whether our 
lost horses had been found, or the newly bought ones had arrived, and 
Mc Alister, O'Brien, &c., went shooting wild pigeons. Yesterday, until 
dinner-time, was occupied, as I have narrated, in endeavouring to get 
oflF, in which we at last partially succeeded, but badly equipped, with 
diau^t cattle. Only McA. and I returned to dinner, and we had 
also Doctor Mackay (the surgeon of the village) at dinner. After 
dinner we went out in the boat on the river, taking also a gun 
for shooting pigeons. We set out soon after breakfast, and have more 
than once crossed and recrossed the boundary line of the colony, or of 
that part within which lands can be bought from government. We 
have also crossed the range which divides the waters flowing westward 
into the Murrumbidgeefrom those flowing northward into the Macquarrie 
and Lachlan. We have also crossed and recrossed the Borrow, a river 
whose waters flow to the Lachlan, near Bathurst ; indeed, this estate is 
bounded on one side by the Borrowa, and is an offset of Borrowa Plains. 
From the house we do not see much of the plains, but a small portion of 
them, and it is very pretty, though at present it is quite burnt up. It is 
also a very elevated country. Mr. Broughton is off to-day to the 
Murrumbidgee, but we have received a hearty welcome from Mrs. B., and 
with her and the two young ladies we have spent a very pleasant 
evening. All are now gone to bed but myself, and I am quite ready to 
follow, as it is near twelve. 

Sheep and wool axe the objects chiefly thought of, they procure 
foreign luxuries from Sidney, but prevent the production of domestic 
comlorts in the way of eating and drinking. There is almost every where, 
(at present at least, for I am assured in ordinary seasons it is otherwise) 
a poverty of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and vegetables, to say 
nothing of horse-corn and hay, which are scarce, and of home- 
brewed beer, which is rarely ever seen, whilst Dunbar's bottled pale 
ale is generally met with. I must not omit also, that we have had 
the pleasure and advantage of the society of three handsome well-dressed 
young ladies, with music and singing, a well-selected library, &c., with 
the newest and attractive periodicals of the mother country, the latest 
Sydney newspapers, and all this contrasted with a rude temporary 
cabin, and other anomalous circumstances. Grood night. 
Mr» C. GBrien'Sy Yeus^ Monday ewning^ \gt May, — Here, I am sorry 
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to say, we still are, and in a worse predicament than ever. Yon laay 
conceive my vexation and annoyance when I tell you, that Flibberty and 
McAliste/s horse are absent and lost ; thev were last night under an 
enclosed shed, at O'Brien's, feeding on his hay, and by some care- 
lessness of the people they have been allowed to make their escape. I 
have not the least hope of their being recovered, nor had I any from the 
moment I heard of their being absent. Flibberty is, I am satisfied, well 
on his way to Wallerowang. Never were two persons on a journey so 
completely floored as we now are. We cannot find horses that we can 
buy, beg, borrow, or steal, and how we are to proceed I know not, but 
proceed we must, and that to-morrow, even should we have to walk or 

§0 in the dray. We have to-day bought at the public sale an excellent 
ray, and team of twelve oxen, with chains, bows, yokes, &c., for^ll2, 
and we shall proceed with it to-morrow to overtake Dutton We must 
hope to find horses somewhere. The loss of our horses, and bu3dng of 
our team, have, you may suppose, sufficiently occupied us this day. 
Yesterday morning, after breakfast, we visited Burrowa plains, <» rather 
downs, something similar to Yass, but not so extensive, and more broken 
by trees. They are very elevated, and the view from them is fiie, and 
extends over a great deal of country, which looks open and good, but 
which, I understand, is not very well watered. It is at present as 
brown and bare of grass as the f^ of the country. Unless there come 
rain soon, I know not what will become of the stock. The rest of 
yesterday was occupied by our journey home. I am glad I visited that 
part of the country, it is directly in the way between Bathurst and this, 
via the Lachlan. On our way out and home we stopped more than once 
to gather manna, which we found in considerable abundance under the 
white gum-trees. I need not remind you that this is a concrete juice, 
which exudes from some species of the eucal3rptus, and dropping from the 
leaves, is found on the ground in irregular ly f ormed small hard masses, 
like a shower of various sized sugar plums. We found some pieces nearly 
as large as a sugared almond, and as white, but generally speaking they 
are much smalier. They have a pleasant sweet taste, and if eaten in 
quantities are, I believe, dightly laxative. We found a family of natives 
busy gathering and eating it, having nothing else for breakfast. Having 
some comfits with us we ofiered them some, and said that they were the 
manna of our country, but they received them suspiciously, and would 
not eat them, till we had set the example, though they resembled their 
own breakfast so closely. 

Encamped at Coppaballa, a sheep station of C. OBriefiis^ tkvtty 
miles from Yass^ Tuesday evenin^^ 2nd May^ 9 p, m, — We are now 
fairly bushing it ; I am now writing at the entrance of our tent, by the 
light of the foe which is blaadng in front of us. We have just finished 
our evening repast, and preparing to go to bed. Before day-light this 
morning we had our team yoked, and after an early breakfast we started 
with it. We had not got further than Yass Township when Gary, 
the old rogue, Mr. S. H. O'Brien s man, in charge, overtook us, bringing 
McA.'s horse, which he said he had found, I doubt not the fellows 
have had our horses planted, I told him to go and get the other, and 
he would get something for his trouble, and he said ho would, in such a 
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way as gave me hope of his doii^ so, but we have since seen nothing of 

him. I have little doubt the scoundrels have been at the old trick 

hiding the horses in hopes of a reward being offered, but I fear that 
flibberty has given them the slip. 

The disposition of the trees and ground around us are as if for 
the mere purpose of a landscape ; some open plains (an off-set off of 
Yass .plains) thinly timbered, with Bowering hill and ranges forming 
the back ground. This is a remarkable round hill, one of Major 
Mitchell's stations on his trigonemetrical survey, and it forms one of the 
marks of the limits of location. But really I cannot see to write. Our 
fire is a splendid one, log piled upon log, and it gives a capital heat, but 
its light is intense red, without much flame, so I really must give up 
the al^mpt of writing and go to bed. 

Under our own Ten% encamped <U Howes Station^ on the Mwrruwr- 
hidgee^ Wednesday nighty 3r<f may^ 9 />. w.— We have now overtaken 
Dutton and Brown, and find them very comfortably encamped. I have 
been much pleased with what I have yet seen of the Murrumbidgee, 
which we arrived at this afternoon about one o'clock, making Jugion, a 
station of Mr. H. O'Brien s. These stations seem to be chosen wherever 
there is an extensive plain or flat, on the banks of the river, generally at 
a bend, and most beautiful places they are. The valley of the river is 
here much wider than at Cavan, and 1;he country quite as beautiful ; 
generaUy speaking, when there is a plain on one side, the banks rise in 
nigher ranges on the other, and these are thinly covered with timber, 
while the plains are clear of timber altogether. Behind the plains the 
country also rises into ranges ; the plains are rich alluvial soil, and the 
ranges are granite, generafly sound, but in wet seasons unfit for sheep ; 
the grass is far from close, and just now there is very little of it, and 
quite white for want of moisture. Wherever there is a creek there 
is a shepherd's tent and hurdles, but the creeks are at present mostly 
dry ; the principal one, in which we still found a good deal of water, is 
Jugion, which falls into the Murmmbidgee at a few miles distance from 
where we now are ; if you will look at the south-west comer of Major 
Mitchell's map you will find the spot. The country through which it 
flows is not so pretty nor so valuable as I have described that bordering 
on the Murrumbidgee; it is awanting in extensive plains, but the 
ranges are very pretty and good ; the soil is a poor graveUy granite, thinly 
grassed, a great deal of it being required to keep sheep. I left off 
yesterday before I had finished the account of our day's journey. After 
passing Wales or IHinters, we shortly enter upon a stringy bark range, 
backed by a high range of hills called the Black range, running directly 
across the road, which however, gets through it without much diffi- 
culty, at a place where there is a break or gap. The road then leads 
through a hilly country for some miles, chiefly granite, of that white 
spongy kind, which is not good for dieep. We crossed several dry 
water courses, called creeks, and wherever there is water there is I un- 
derstand sheep stations, even though the country be not very inviting. 
Coming to " reedy creek" we turned off to the northward, leaving the 
road to the Murrumbidgee, and dived as it were into the recesses of the 
forest, until we came to Cappabella, a place surrounded by hills, all 
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wooded and grassed remember, though some of them poor enough. "We 
had our mid-day repast at Bolong creek, where a person has a station 
who provides entertainment for travellers, and who gave us eggs and 
bacon, damper, and fresh butter, with tea to wash all down, and a quan- 
tity of whiteheads for our horses. Whiteheads, you are probably aware, 
are the lighter ears of wheat from which the grain has been imperfectly 
thrashed, and though but little nutritive they are very acceptable in this 
country at present, where horse fodder is so difficult to be obtained. We 
have passed to-day a large caravan on its way to Port Philip, consisting of 
5000 sheep, 600 head of cattle, drivers and servants in proportion, with 
provision carts, &c., imder a gentleman proceeding to settle in that coun- 
try ; he is now getting on a little better, his people getting acquainted 
with their duties, &c., but at first he had several losses and a trying 
time of it. He has a long and arduous journey before him, but time 
and patience will eng-ble him tp accomplish it, if dry weather continue. 
I am writing on my knees, and far from comfortable, and you may 
suppose I have not inclination to write more than absolutely neces- 
sary, and must therefore be contented with dry narrative. 

Tkwrsday forenoon^ 4th May, — ^At same place as last night; our 
bullock team not having yet arrived we cannot proceed. I fervently 
hope none of the bullocks are lost ; it rains, however, which is against 
our proceeding, though that would not stop us. One can scarcely 
complain of the rain, the country is so much in want of it, but I 
hope it will not follow us all the way to the Murray. We have here 
a large party, two Mr. Howe's, two Mr. Broughtons, Mr. T. Came, 
and the four in our party. Mr. Howe willingly supplies us with any 
thing he has got, and he has what we chiefly require, some food for our 
horses and dairy produce for ourselves ; he has here rather an extensive 
dairy, making butter for the Sydney market. His improvements (on 
government land) are of course not much or many, but it is a pretty 
and nice place. We should have gone duck shooting on the Murrim- 
bidgee this forenoon but for the rain. That Murrimbidgee is a fine feature 
in this part of the country ; dry as the season has been, it is still flowing 
on over a pebbly bottom, and with some reaches presenting large sheets 
of water; on the banks and even in the bed, large trees of she-oak and 
flooded gums are growing. 

Wkarbf/s Creek^ Friday eeemng^ hih May, — We arrived here 
about an hour and a half ago, after four hours ride through a soak- 
ing rain, and were very glad to get into this shelter, where entertain- 
ment for travellers is provided, whilst at same time he carries on his 
dairy. It is, as you may suppose, a rude dwelling, but seems water- 
tight and warm, which is chiefly what we require. We found here a 
young gentleman settler proceeding with stock to Port Philip, and two 
mounted policemen from Yass, so that the place is quite full. Our 
horses and cattle are worst ofi^, for they have to abide the pelting of the 
storm in the stock-yard, and have very little to eat, but we dare not let 
them out. Just as I finished writing at Howe's, yesterday forenoon, 
the weather cleared up, and Mc Alister, Broughton, and I, went out a 
shooting ducks and quail on the banks of the Murrimbidgee, which oc- 
cupied us for some hours, we afterwards played cricket until night-fall, 
and with music in the evening, thus passed the day. Our music was 
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deriyed from flutes and a drum, the latter made by How out of a sheep 
skin and a flour barrel. In the evening it commenced raining, and to this 
hour it has not ceased, the wind now blowing strong, gives us hopes of its 
clearing up, but as it has commenced so gently, with the new moon, and 
after a period of warm weather, we have reason to dread a continuance ; it 
will make a world of difference to us; the sample we have had to-day 
sufficiently convinces us of the extreme discomfort of it, and indeed if we 
have many more such days as this, there will be flood in the rivers, and 
we may not be able to get across them without much difficulty. 

Our (yuon Camp at Wardy's Station on the Murrimhidgeey Sunday 
eoening^ ^th May.*— The weather cleared up on Friday night, and as 
early as we could next morning, we got our cavalcade under weigh, 
which was not effected however until ten o'clock. Mc Alister ana I 
then left our party and proceeded across the bush to the Murrimbidgee, 
which we made a^ Mingy, thence we crossed the river to young Warby s 
former station, called Darbyleara. These are beautiful stations, opposite 
to each other, each with large clear flats of rich land, watered by the 
river ; the latter is indeed within the fork formed by the junction of the 
Toomat with the Murrimbidgee, and has therefore a very large portion 
of water frontage. From some of the ranges we passed over, we had 
excellent views of the valley of the Murrimbidgee, through which you 
are aware our course lies, and a beautiful prospect we had of this fine 
river, flowing through large rich meadows, with a few trees interspersed 
over them, the meadows or flats as they are called, backed in by sloping 
ranges, covered with grass and thinly timbered, generally speaking all 
rich land, in some places many hundreds of acres are almost entirely 
fenced in by the river running round them ; the whole is like a succes- 
sion of ornamental parks. Tis true there is at present very little grass, 
and all is brown, owing to the want of rain, and to the quantity of stock 
feeding over it. The valley is capable of growing a great deal of grain 
at a very small cost, and of maintaining a considerable population. We 
yesterday passed through Gundiggi, a splendid station; to-day we 
passed through Mr. Jenkins's and Messrs. J. S. and W. McArthurs 
cattle stations. The latter, called Nangus, is a beautiful run, and has 
more fine back run than most on the river ; to the northward it extends 
as far as the low flat countiy through which the Lachlan flows ; it is 
watered not only by the river, but by lagoons and creeks in the heart of 
it. The cattle on it looked better than any we had lately seen ; indeed 
most of the cattle on the various runs have lately been sent away owing 
to the deficiency of pasturage, but from it, no such migration has been 
found necessary. Sheep are fast supplanting cattle in this district, and 
the latter are sent to the Hume or further. The whole of the Murrim- 
bidgee has long since been fully stocked (every four or five miles we 
come to a head station), at all events as far down as seventy or eighty 
miles below this, after which the country becomes a dead level, and in 
wet seasons almost an entire swamp and unfit for pasturage. To-day 
we had breakfast over before day-light, yet before we could find the 
bullocks, get them yoked, &c. (which are the hindrances to our expedi- 
tious travelling), it was near eight o'clock ; at that hour we ^ot under 
fceiffh, and then bade adieu to our kind friends, who returned up the 
river whilst we proceeded down, Mc. and I being on horseback D. 
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and B. ate in a gig. (I forgot to mention I have replaced Flibberty by 
a horse I have bought from O'Brien). We do not follow the road, but 
mostly keep the nver, shooting ducks as we go along, and visit the 
various stations. Wherever we go, we are offered refreshment, such as 
the people have to give, meat and damper, milk or tea, always tea, and 
we thus see life in the bush, on the banks pf the Munimbidgee ; rough 
enough it is in most instances, as may be expected, amongst unmarried 
convict stock-keepers and shepherds. We have found, however, 
amongst the latter, several married men, with their wives and children 
around them. The weather is now beautiful, the rain has freshened 
every thing, including the atmosphere, which is now cool and clear. I 
enjoy my ride much, and what with occasionally walking after game 
and assisting to encamp, &c., I have a great deal of exercise. My health 
is good ; on the day after the first rainy night, when our tent was thrown 
down, and I had to get from under the blankets into the rain to put up 
the tent again, I felt slight sore throat and cold in the head, but for all that 
I would not put on a neckerchief, which I had thrown aside on leaving 
Yass, and my sore throat and cold have subsided. We do, indeed, lead 
a rough and queer life of it, always in the open air ; none of us have 
shaved these several days past, and in our straw hats, check shirts, and 
bush dresses, we must look pretty figures. I have not slept with my 
clothes off since I left Yass ; the glonous freedom we have in the bush 
has its charm ; there is a wildness that pleases ; occasionally we meet 
natives, but they do not frequent our camp. I could write a great deal 
more to you than I do, but I have little convenience or time for the 
purpose. I can only do so at night when the others are asleep. I shall 
just describe to you my present position ; I am sitting on my mattrass 
in our tent, which is spread between that of Button and McAllister, 
my paper is on my knees, the candle on my hat, in my left hand I hold 
my ink-stand. D., McA., and Brown are all fast asleep, and between 
them they make a noise that would confuse any one but a bushman. 
Before the tent we have an enormous fire, at a little distance is the fire 
and bivouac (under the drays) of our men ; the dogs are around with 
pots, panicans, kegs, spades, axes, harness, saddles, fowling-pieces, &c., 
&c. Our cattle and horses are tethered or spannelled at a little distance 
off; the night is calm and still; my candle is however, just done, so I 
must haste to get to bed and endeavour to sleep, despite of the noise and 
some fleas, which I feel are only waiting to get me down ; these devils 
are my greatest torment. 

Encamped in the bush^ ahovi ttjoenty-fmr miles N, E, of the Hume 
(or Murray)^ Thursday evening^ Wth May^ 1837. — ^ must not permit 
a fourth evening to elapse without an entry in my journal. We left 
Wardy s at eight o'clock on Monday morning, and pitched our tent that 
evening at Jones's station on the Tarcatta creek, having made a distance 
of only twenty miles. Next morning we were off as early as on the 
previous day (we always breakfast before daylight), and got as far as 
ten miles beyond Manton s station on Wednesday (yesterday). During 
the last three days we have made sixty miles, which is exceedingly good 
travelling for bullocks ; they have been eight or nine hours in the yokes 
each day. From Vardy's we followed the course of the Munimbidgee 
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for about three miles, then struck off on a southerly course towards the 
Hume (or by some called Murray, though properly speaking the Murray 
does not commence until the junction of the Hume with the Murrim- 
bidgee). We passed through several miles of indifferent country, over 
low ridges and ranges, through which Hillas's creek runs. From Hillas's 
creek the country became worse, more scrubby and hilly, and we crossed 
at an elevated part, the descent from which is rather steep, and to 
ascend which, is quite as much as can be accomplished by a team. From 
this we passed into a low, flat, swampy country, which continued for 
twenty-five miles, and through which flows, when there is sufficient 
water, the Tarcatta creek ; this is called the long swamp ; it varies in 
breadth from one to two or three miles, and is bounded by ridges or 
ranges on each side; on it we found stations. It is a better cattle 
than sheep country. This was succeeded by several miles of ridges 
and ranges of very inferior character, the soil not sound and thinly 
grassed; we then descended into a level open forest country, which 
continued for twenty-five miles, and is probably as wide; it is not, 
however, a good country : the soil spongy granite, and as far as we 
could judge ill-watered. At the end of that level forest, we ascended 
and crossed a range, and then descending into a patch of very good 
sheep forest, well-clothed with grass, for the last few miles we have 
been passing through a tolerably good undulating country, the soil 
of which seems more sound. Upon the whole, since leaving the 
Murrimbidgee, I have been disappointed with the country and I 
should think it is badly watered; there are very few stations in it; 
they have certainly plenty of room, and would require it, to keep 
much stock. We have had a monotonous ride to-day through these 
interminable forests of small white gum trees, with very little variety 
of scenery. Latterly the scenery has improved a little, the country 
being intersected by hills, but there is nothing striking in it. We 
have as yet, a well-beaten cart track, and a good road, with few ob- 
structions of any kind ; the worst are occasional creeks or water-courses, 
but generally without water in them. The weather has been very fine, 
more like spring than autumn ; it has threatened rain, but there has 
been only two or three slight showers during the nights ; it has not 
been cold. We jog along very confortably, but too sTpwly, though as 
well as can be expected with a team of cattle. It seems strange to be 
traversing so great an extent of country, uninhabited,— even the black 
natives are very few. At Manton s station we met with a tribe, which 
followed us that day and encamped with us at night, and two or three 
families of them have accompanied us since. They are obliging enough, 
but lazy, and are really of no use to us ; they stay about us with the 
hope of getting food from us. 

Camp within a few miles of the Murray^ Friday evenin^^ 12th 
May, — Although up early and ready to start, we were detained this 
morning, half an hour, looking for the bullocks, which for the first 
time were absent when wanted. It was half-past eight ere we started. 
We proceeded through an undulating open forest, with higher ranges, 
some of considerable height on each side now and then, and the country 
generally sound-like, thinly grassed, and most of it recently burnt. Li 
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about six miles we came to the edge of a swamp, with a creek through 
it, which we followed for two miles, and came to Mr. Dutton s hut. This 
creek, which runs down to the Hume, is called the MuUingindra. 
When we had rested and lunched with Mr. Durlot, who has charge of 
the station, Mr. Dutton, Mr. Durlot, and I went over the run to 
examine it. We rode about five or six miles until we came to the 
Hume, and then followed up a creek for two or three miles, passing 
through a very fine open forest, beautifully undulating with sound granite 
ridges, sloping gently. Some of the ridges are hi^h, but they rise gra- 
dually, and are covered with excellent grass. In the hollows, which are 
wide and open, the grass is also very good. Altogether, this is the 
finest country I have seen, since leaving the Murrimbidgee, and it is 
both pleasing to the eye, of good character, well sheltered, and warm. 
The banks of the river, which we followed for a couple of miles, we 
found lined with swampy flats, covered with reeds and reedy grass, and 
with large water-gum trees growing on them : these are from a quarter 
of a mile to two miles wide, and aflPbrd excellent food for cattle during 
spring and summer. Between them and the ridges, lagoons are fre- 
quently met with, which are supplied with water during floods from the 
nver. There is, on this run about 1000 head, divided into three herds, a 
breeding, a bullock and a heifer herd, all on separate runs, and within a 
very short distance of each other, in an excellent country ; they are sure 
to do well. Though within three or four miles of the Hume, we are eight 
or nine miles distant from that part where we cross it. Between these 
two points it winds a great deal, and runs a course of perhaps twenty or 
thirty miles, receiving in the intermediate space, the waters from two 
streams, which are supposed to take their rise from the same mountains 
as the Hume. In the country between these two streams, and fronted 
by the Hume, Ebden has his cattle-run, and I shall endeavour to see 
some part of it to-morrow. We are now on the run where Ebden first 
brought his sheep, about fifteen or eighteen months ago, which he has 
since removed beyond the Goulbum, to within sixty miles of Por* 
Philip. He was the first to come so far out as this, and has evinced 
great spirit of enterprise. We are now at least 360 miles inland from 
Sydney. I dare say there will be more stations here ere long, if parties 
are not more attracted by the Port Philip country. Whilst we were 
absent, Mc Alister and Brown proceeded six or seven miles down the 
MuUingindra to this place. On their way they met with two young 
gentlemen, who have just returned from Port Philip, which they left 
eleven days ago. They went down by the road we are now following, 
on a tour of discovery, and are highly pleased with the country they 
have seen, and intend to settle in it. They have given us useful infor- 
mation as to our route, and do not lead us to expect much difficulty. 
The Hume has been high a few days ago, but is lower again, and now 
presents no formidable obstacle. 

Our Camp^ two miles south of the left hank of the Murray^ Saturday 
evening^ l^th May, — I have yet to write a few lines to Sydney, to go 
by two of our men, who with a cart and two horses we intend sending 
back, now that we have passed the Hume ; and I must therefore be 
brief in my remarks this evening. Though up by 6 this morning 
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as usual, it was half-past eight ere we set out, owing to the absence of 
the oxen. Shortly afterwards, McAlister and I, accompanied by a 
stockman of Dutton s, left the cavalcade, and proceeded through the 
Bush, intending to make a short cut to the river, and there to shoot 
ducks, &c., until the team came up. Our guide, however, proved him- 
self unacquainted with the country, and took us by a very circuitous 
route, and, after all, made a difiPerent part of the river than intended. 
By this means, though we lost some of our sport, we saw more of the 
country. What I saw to-day has not pleased me so much as that which 
I passed over yesterday ; it was generally undulating open forest, tole- 
rably grassed, but not seemingly so sound as is desirable. On the banks 
of the river are swampy flats of rich soil, covered with reeds and reedy 
grass, but apparently often flooded and ill-drained. Behind these flats, 
lagoons are frequently met with. Besides these, there are forest flats of 
inferior soils, with less herbage. On going through the Bush we 
expected to find game ; the stockman having assured us that kangaroos, 
emus, native turkeys, pelicans^ native dogs, &c., abound ; but we did 
not meet with an individual of any of these animals. I have, in fact, 
only seen one kangaroo since leaving Yaas, and not a single emu. We 
saw black ducks and swans on the rivers and lagoons. It was near 
three o'clock ere the drays reached the ford. The course of the river is 
here exceedingly tortuous ; the water was not above four feet deep at 
the ford, and though the banks on both sides were rather precipitous 
and the current tolerably rapid, we yet found no great cfifficulty or 
delay in getting over. The bottom is very good, bemg small pebbles 
or shingles. It is very satisfactory to us to have so easily crossed the 
Hume. That river is here of considerable breadth, not less than eighty 
yards, and there is a large body of water flowing in it, much more than 
in the Murrimbidgee, and at a much more rapid rate. The current at 
the ford is not less than three miles per hour. Having with us a copy 
of the Journal kept by Mr. Hume during the journey made by himself 
and Mr. Howell to Western Port in the year 1822, we have to-day 
been referring to it, and find that they made the Hume not very far, in 
a direct line not above ten or twelve miles, from this spot, and that he, 
in search of a crossing-place, came as far down, as where we now are. 
He, however, found no place where he could cross it, and returned and 
passed over higher up, than the place he first made it at. He mentions 
having ascended a remarkable hill, named by him Battery Mount, which 
hill we passed within a few miles, and at its foot is one of Dutton s 
cattle stations. I shall in a note, make an extract from Hume's Journal, 
so as to give you his description of this part of the colony. This is the 
only part of Hume's line which comes near ours ; he keeps much more 
to the eastward than we shall do, and had thus to fight his way through 
the mountain ranges, whilst we shall go over comparatively level country. 
Our Camp on the Indigo Creek^ Sunday nighty 14/A May, — ^We have 
made a shorter journey to-day than we intended, owing to the dray 
having stuck fast in getting across this creek, which detained us for an 
hour, and frustrated our intention of going further. The next watering 
place is five miles off, after which we know not of any, until we get to 
the Ovens, which is twenty miles further. We have, therefore, awkward 
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stages for the next two days, five miles the one day, and twenty miles the 
ne:d;. Our conrse to-day has heen to the northward of west ; we steer this 
course to get inside of the hills and on the level ground, after which 
we shall tsSce a southerly direction. We have as yet a new, but well- 
defined track to follow, which saves us much trouble ; it is one left by 
Ebden in his recent journey to his station near Port Philip ; but to- 
morrow we expect to fall in with Major Mitchell's track ; he crossed 
from the Ovens to the Hume, some thirty or forty miles more to the 
westward than we are crossing from the Hume to the Ovens. For 
several miles of the first part of our journey to-day, we kept just inside 
of the low land and swamps, which are next the river ; so that, I 
presume, the Hume was not very far off. The character of this 
kind of country I have already described; it is very suitable for 
cattle, but too wet and unsound, for sheep. Towards the end of our 
journey, however, we passed through some excellent land for 
sheep ; open forest slightly undulating, and well covered with grass ; 
the soil appeared to me to be whinstone or slate, light, friable, 
and rich, — not that soft, springy, raw, cold granite, vrith a retentive 
subsoil, of which we have seen so much. The trees were box, — 
not that stunted, white, water-gum, which is so prevalent, and does 
not generally indicate a good soil. There were rather high ranges 
to the southward, at the distance of one, two, or three miles. Mr. 
Brown and I did not acccompany the team to-day, having gone to 
see Mr. E.'s cattle station. We crossed what is called the Little River, 
within a few yards of its junction with the Murrimbidgee, and found a 
good deal of water flowing in it ; the depth was about two or three 
feet, and the breadth not more than forty or fifty feet ; but the banks, 
though not very high, are precipitous, and we had difficulty in getting 
our horses to go over them. We had time to see only a very nmitea 
portion of the run, consisting of a very extensive level low open forest, 
with some large lagoons and swamps. It must be well watered with 
these lagoons, the Hume in front, and two little rivers, one on each 
side. He has the largest and strongest stock-yard I have yet seen in 
the country, but no other improvements. On the opposite side the 
Hume, where he had his head-quarters, he has a large Paddock fenced 
in, and has grown some wheat. I forgot to mention, that yesterday we 
met a large party of natives in the act of fording the river — a motley 
group of men, women, and children. We were unable to hold commu- 
nication vdth them, none of them being able to speak English. The 
natives who joined us at Manton s left us some days ago, and we could 
not persuade any one of them to come with us beyond the Hume ; but 
one of the Hume tribe, is now with us, and he promises to accompany 
us to Port Philip : he is a fine-lookmg, well-formed, and intelligent 
young man. The inducement for his going with us seems to be, the hope 
of his being able to buy, or to carry off a^in (a female) from some of the 
mial (wild) tribes he expects to meet with. 

I have omitted to mention, that along the banks of the Hume, we found 
the bell-bird very numerous, making the woods ring again with their note 
"tinkle-tinkle:" their presence is indicative of a warm, sheltered country, 
with water in it. We observed a good many emus and kangaroos to-day. 
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Our black fellow, " Baambargan," wounded a kangaroo with a ^ot in the 
fore-leg, but he got oflPl The weather has been beautiful— Kslear, cool, and 
bracing. To-night is colder than I have felt it for some time past, but I sit 
comfortably in the open tent. Last night I did not wear a jacket from 
the time we encamped : the mornings and evenings are now delightful. 
Monday nighty \5th May, — Our camp this evening is on the south- 
west side of some granite ranges, which we came fiirough just before 
dark. They extend in their breadth two or three miles to the eastward 
of us. We are about a mile to the westward of where Major Mitchell 
encamped on the 17th October last, as I perceive from his Itinerary, 
with which he kindly furnished me. He had then abundance of water 
in a channel near him, but which is now quite dry, and we have no 
water nearer us, that we know of> than ten or eleven miles. There is 
a creek about that distance behind us, to the eastward, at which we 
halted this forenoon and had lunch ; and the Ovens, distant about four- 
teen miles, is the next water ahead of us, that we know of. We brought 
with us water from the creek we were last at, but the bullocks would 
not drink out of a bucket, so they have had no water since morning, 
nor will have any till to-morrow evening, which is much against them. 
Fearing that they would be apt to wander in quest of water, and finding 
that they wandered a good deal last night, we have determined to have 
a person with them all this night, and have divided the night from nine 
this evening till six to-morrow morning into watches, of which each of 
us will have his turn by lot. Mine commences in about an hour, it being 
from half-past ten till midnight. These bullocks are troublesome animals 
for our purpose ; besides bemg so slow, it is a sad annoyance to be ob- 
liged to spend so much more time than we might have done, had we had 
horses, as we originally intended. The bullocks are not now going on 
so well as at first ; they begin to feel the effects of constant work and 
poor feed. We find the grass here tolerably abundant, but it is very 
brown and dry. Our first few miles to day was through level open 
forest ; on the banks of the Indigo creek, there are good sheep runs ; 
but afterwards, we passed through two or three miles of very scrubby 
iron-bark low ranges, and into a low country, similar to that first 
passed through. Then again low ranges, which continued gradually 
rising until we came, with a narrow valley between, to the more lofty 
gramte ranges, and from which indeed we have not yet descended. 
Some of the hills in this range (all of them are tolerably well clothed 
with grass) are of considerable elevation, (one of them, about a mile 
north of the road, is one of Major Mitchell's station hills, for his 
trigonometrical survey), and we ascended two of them, from which 
we obtained extensive views over the country. To the westward we 
did not perceive any high hills or much elevated country; to the 
northward, and north-east, we observed the ranges of the Hume River ; 
to the eastward we distinguished Battery Mount and other ranges; 
to the south-east are a very extensive line of high hills belonging 
to the Australian Alps, though we could not distinguish any of them 
snow-capped; to the south and south-east are moderately high hills. 
I am speaking of the most distant objects the eyesight could reach. 
We have to-day SQcn no game, nor met with adventure of any sort. 
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We have, indeed, had rather a dull slow ride of it. We did not get 
the team off, owing to absent bullocks, until ten o'clock, and it was 
near dark ere we halted, having made only about fourteen or fifteen 
miles. We came upon Major Mitcheirs track about five or six miles 
back. The weather continues as fine as could be desired. Last night 
was the coldest we have yet had ; there was frost. I must try to get 
half an hours sleep before commencing my watch. So good night. 

Tue9da,y ni^ht^ 16th -Afay.— We are very pleasantly encamped this 
evening on the banks of the Ovens. The neighbourhood of a running 
stream gives a cheerfulness to the scene, and as river-banks are generally 
fertile, vegetation is more rich than usual elsewhere. The Ovens is here 
about eighty feet across, with a good deal of water in it, and running at 
the rate of one mile and a half or two miles per hour; but it is evidently 
lower than usual, and when Major Mitchell was here, in October, it was 
overflowing its banks. There is on the immediate margin of the river, 
in some places, lagoons or ponds of water, similar to those on the Hume, 
but on a smaUer scale, and some of them now without water. Adjoining 
these is a tract of level alluvial open forest land, with grass and large 
water-gum trees on it, a mile or two in width, from the river. This land 
would doubtless answer well for cultivation, and the trees, though large, 
are by no means crowded. Where the grass has not been burnt, it 
is very long and abundant; these flats form very fine park scenery. 
Beyond the flats we come to an ascent of fifteen or twenty feet, which 
brings us to level open forest land, tolerably well grassed, — the trees, 
chiefly box, being Scattered, and the soil seemmgly of fair quality, and 
sound enough for shjeep. This level forest extends seven or eight miles 
to the foot of the granite range, on which we encamped last night, and 
through which we descended for three or four miles this morning. Our 
journey to-day was not above fourteen or fifteen miles; the teams 
were started at half-past eight, and arrived here at one. We did not 
think it wise to cross the river or proceed further to day, as the cattle 
seem to require rest and a little extra time for feeding ; the men, too, we 
thought, would be the better of the afternoon on the river, to have an 
opportunity of washing themselves and their clothes. We, I believe, 
have all availed of the river to bathe, &c., though the water was very 
cold. In the sun to-day it was warmer than usual, but imtil ten o'clock 
it was very cold. We are encamped just below the place where a small 
stream or river, called the King, joins the Ovens, coming from the left. 
These two streams, flow throu^ a spacious level valley as far as the eye 
can reach, and I have no doubt that on their banks, there are many 
beautiful spots, and good runs both for sheep and cattle. We observed some 
spaces of a few hundred acres totally clear of timber. We cannot of 
course tell how the country may be watered back from the streams ; it 
will by-and-by be settled I have no doubt, being distant from Port 
Philip only about 160 miles. From the ranges we had a distant view 
of the high mountains to the south-east, called the Australian Alps, and 
from thence we also saw to the westward, distant about twelve or i^een 
miles, a clear space of land, apparently of considerable extent, perhaps 
another piece of country like Yass Plains ; it seemed to run north and 
south. The mountain mass of Mount Aberdeen, bearing south-east, 
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Was also risible, distant about twenty or twenty-five miles, I should 
think ; to the eastward of which, runs the valley of the Ovens. We have 
seen no game of any sort, save ducks, of whidi we have foimd some in 
this nei^bourhood. There are cod and perch in the river, but though 
our lines are cast we have not taken any ; at this season they do not 
bite, we are told ; there are also crab-fish in the river. I am happy to 
say we do not think it necessary to keep watch on the bullocks to-night. 
We had no small trouble with them last night, as they were anxious to 
ramble in quest of water. 

l^urwla^f Ewning^ 18^ May, — ^We are encamped this evening on the 
right bank of the swampy river of Major Mitchell, distant twenty-seven 
miles S. E. from our encampment on the Ovens. There was doubtless 
running water when the Major was here in October last ; but now there 
is no resemblance to a river, or even to a rivQjr's course. What would be 
called the bed of it, were it a river, now presents the appearance of a long 
swamp full of reeds, in which, however, there is a good deal of water re- 
tained, in ponds and lagoons, some of them of considerable extent. The 
road across is practicable enough just now, though not very good ; but in 
wet seasons, I know not how teams could be got across, otherwise than 
with boats. 

We were unable to commence our march yesterday or this morning 
until ten o'clock. Just as we were about to set out yesterday morning, 
we heard some one halloo from the opposite bank of the river, and on 
looking in the direction from whence the sound proceeded, we perceived 
a small party of black natives. We desired our black to communicate 
with them, when he informed us they were afraid to come over, but 
on our assuring them, through him, that we were friends, who would 
not injure them, and that we desired to have their company, two of them 
summoned courage to come over. We found that they had before seen 
white people, but had no intercourse with them, we were therefore 
to them objects of infinite curiosity. When we had become a little 
better acquainted, they examined and touched our clothes and skins, 
with wonder and admiration, and asked us to give them many articles 
they saw in our possession. They seemed to be quite aware of the 
power and use of our guns. On the other side the river, we were joined 
by four other men, who made their appearance by twos at a time, as 
they could muster courage. Three of these simple people, accompanied us 
all yesterday, and remained with us last night : they were particularly 
struck with the facility with which we obtained fire, by means of the 
lucifer matches, and were both surprized and frightened, by some squibs 
and crackers which we let off. They were particularly cheerful and 
friendly, and apparently without distrust of us. It was more than our 
black fellow was in respect to them, for he begged to have a musket, 
and that we would have our fire-arms at hand, and keep altogether 
whilst they were with us — ^he was himself afraid of them I believe, 
though he kept company and held friendly conversations with them 
during the day. They left us this morning, after receiving a tomahawk 
and other presents. On leaving the river brink yesterday, we imme- 
diately left the alluvial flats ; there were not in fact scarcely any, just 
at that part, and ascended a height of twelve or fifteen feet on to the 
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finn high bank or berg of the river. We then proceeded through a 
level open forest, a distance of about twelve miles, the country being 
something similar to that on the opposite side, which we came through 
yesterday, but upon the whole scarcely so good ; the quality of soil, 
herbage, and timber, varies of course in this distance, and some parts 
are bad, whilst none can be called very good. In seasons not too 
dry, cattle could doubtless be advantageously kept on it, provided there 
is back water ; the trees are chiefly box. We crossed several small 
creeks or water courses, which were full of running water when Major 
Mitchell passed them, but which, excepting one, and that one within 
three miles of the river, were now quite dry, not a drop of water in the 
holes even. At about twelve miles from the river, we came to a 
swampy piece of country full of reeds, but now dry, this is at the foot of 
a range called Futter s Range, which extends north and south. We 
crossed the range by a low neck therein, the road winding through the 
slopes and hills for about four miles, until it brings us to a flat on the 
western side, with a creek running through it, but in which there is now 
not a drop of water. It was here that we encamped for the night, and 
it was late, and with no small difficulty that we got there ; in ascending 
the range, when nearly at the top, our bullocks refused to go further, they 
were in &ct jaded, tired, and knocked up ; we tried every means to get 
them to so but without success, until we resorted to that of unloading the 
dray, which they then dragged to the top, and we carried the load to it ; 
even in afterwards descending on the other side, we had great difficulty in 
getting along, as there were many blind creeks and ridges between the 
ranges to get over ; this was the most troublesome job we had yet met 
with, and nothing but the patience, perseverance, and labour of aU hands, 
enabled us to overcome it. On getting late, by moonlight, to our 
camping-place, great was our disappointment in not finding any water ; 
•fortunately we had brought a five gallon keg full from the river, so that 
the bipeds did not personally feel the inconvenience, but the poor cattle 
had to sufler the privation, tired and jaded too as they were ; there was 
nothing for them but dry brown grass without the least moisture in it. 
We were again obliged to watch them by turns during the night, or 
doubtless they would have strayed. In fact I spent a lonely two hours 
(from eleven till one) with them in the forest, but it was moonlight and 
I rather enjoyed it than otherwise. There was a degree of sublimity in 
being all alone in the silence of midnight in the interminable forest ; and 
an excellent opportunity for reflections is on such occasions presented. 
The difference and change between that and my ordinary avocations are 
so great that the whole appeared to me more like a dream than any thing 
real. I cannot say that I have yet at all felt tired of my journey, either 
mentally or physically, quite otherwise. I have enjoyed it, and were it 
not for the feeling that every day intrudes on me, that I am wanted and 
ought to be in Sydney, I would be quite contented ; except on the score 
of duty, I feel no particular desire to be again in Sydney. It is en- 
joyment to me to live so much in the open air, and to have so much 
exercise and relaxation from business. I have perfect health, and eat, 
drink, and sleep well, which is not the case in Sydney. Though the country 
we travel through is monotonous, and does not present mudi, if any, fine 
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scenery, yet it is new ; its extent and absence of pqmlation as well as 
Bov^y have their charms. As soon as our short journey for the day 
is accotapHshed, we pitch our tent, which appears quite a home to us, 
and have every convenience and comfort the situation admits of; with 
respect to eating and drinking, I nev» lived better in my life, this 
department being under Dutton s management, who understands it well. 
We have had game every day since our mutton, &c., has been done, 
besides corned beefi pork, hams, &c. We have excellent potatoes and 
fresh butter, and flour loaves with coffee or chocolate to breakfast, and 
tea to every meal. We have also books with us, which, whilst we are 
waiting for the team to come up, I generally peruse lying on the 
grass in the shade. The day I assure you soon passes away, though we 
get .up and have breakfast before daylight every morning. 

The weather still continues fine ; in the middle of the day in the sun, it 
is very warm, unseasonably so, and the mornings and evenings and nights, 
are only pleasantly cool. Whilst I have been writing, a storm has passed 
over us, with thunder, lightning and rain, it did not disturb me long, and it 
is already calm again; the three gents, in the tent with me, were not even 
awoke by it, though it was violent whilst it lasted. To-day we have only 
come a distance of ten miles, through an open forest level country, simi- 
lar to that passsed through yesterday, crossing one creek on the way, but 
without water in it as usual. We should have gone further to-day, but 
were afraid to leave the water, the next water we can depend on meet- 
ing with, being distant sixteen miles, which we must try to make to- 
morrow ; excepting the water there is no inducement for us to remain 
here, for the feed has been burnt for miles round, and the only food the 
cattle can get, is reeds, &c. in the swamp, which at this season are hard 
and dry enough, indeed they are starving here ; this deficiency and un- 
certainty of food and water for cattle, is the great discomfort and 
difficulty, in travelling, in the interior of New Holland — ^"tis a curious 
country — ^it never can be densely peopled, or stocked, if it were, what 
would become of the inhabitants and their stock in dry seasons, when 
there would be no new and unoccupied "runs," as now there are, for them 
to resort to. 

McAlister went with a black-feDow a shooting on the lagoons 
this afkemoon, and brought in a pair of wild geese, large birds, and said 
to be good eating, which however have the anomalous character of 
roosting on the trees, as well as of swimming on the water ; they are 
only half web-footed. I have in the course of my present journey, ob- 
served many trees which had been struck and rent by lightning, but 
never saw one so shattered as I saw to-day — ^it was a large tree 
entirely shivered in pieces, and prostrated with the ground — ^large frag- 
ments were scattered over a considerable space, and the whole presented 
a spectacle evincing the great potency of this elemental agent. The 
thunder storms of this country are often very awful and sublime — 
sometimes like the simultaneous discharge of a whole broadside of a ship 
of war — which reverberates from the mountains in thousand echoes, and 
before they die away, a new peal commences like the rattling of vast 
sheets of brass ! Good night. 

Friday nighty 19<A ifoy.^^We are encamped to-night on the pleasant- 
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est spot we have seen to-day, but that is not saying much for it. We 
are on the banks of what Major Mitchell calls " Violet Cieek," but 
now a chain of ponds, the source of which is in a swamp, at the foot 
of some hills a short distance south-east of us — around the creek 
the forest is more open, the surface more undulating, and the soil 
and grass better, than any part we have passed through to-day ; we 
have come only a distance of about fifteen miles, south-west of 
the Swampy River. The road has run through a level open forest 
the whole way, the soil generally of very indi&rent quality, and but 
thinly grassed. Some few miles was a coarse sandy clay, full of shallow 
hollows, in which water lodges, and is for sometime retained. We 
crossed several small creeks or water courses, or rather chains of small 
ponds, but in only two or three of them, did we find any water. 
Our teams started to day at half-past eight, and arrived here about four ; 
we equestrians wid riders in gig, were here two hours and a half earlier. 
The day has been a beautiful one, such as it was impossible not to enjoy, 
the morning and evening pleasantly cool, whilst for an hour or two after 
mid- day, the sun was rather too warm. I hear the frogs, now, croaking, 
as if it were a summer s night — the moon is nearly full, and the night 
is heavenly. Availing of our long afternoon, Mr. Brown and I went to 
the top of a hill, near to the foot of which we are this evening en- 
camped ; it is the first hill we have come near to, since we crossed Futter s 
Range, and is seemingly the north-western most one, of a range which 
runs north west, and south east. We had from it an extensive view 
which sufficiently compensated me for my long walk, but I am not sure 
that we saw the Australian Alps, the hope of seeing which, had been 
the chief inducement to our walk ; the other hills of the range, shut in 
the view to the southward, but we had a glimpse of some very high 
and distant mountains to the east, which were probably a part of the 
Alps, though we could not distinguish any snowy summits. To the 
north east, the horizon was closed by Futter s Range, and by some other 
ranges still more distant, as far as north, on the face of the latter, we 
could distinguish clear spaces of considerable extent, portions of country 
similar to xass, I dare say, usually called "plains** in this Colony, though 
more properly speaking " Downs.** Some of them extended almost to the 
top of the range, ana are probably connected with the plains we ob- 
served a few aays ago from the high ground on the other side the 
" River Ovens ;" they appeared to us to be on the same range, but on 
the reverse side. If well watered, these " plains** may probably be good 
pasture ground. From the west to the north, our view was Aot inter- 
rupted by a single hiU, but sfls far as the eye could see, not less I should 
think than forty or fifty miles, we looked over a level forest, vnth 
nothing to relieve the view. On the whole, I cannot say that this exten- 
sive view gave rise to any cheerful or gratifying reflection — ^there were no 
objects to make a pleasing landscape — ^no relief or variety — interminable 
forests! It was a dreary sight, and then the reflection that it was 
uninhabited, made it still more dreary — it made one feel painfully 
isolated, lonely, and melancholy. The cultivated fields, the numerous 
farm-houses, the innumerable cottages, the peasantry, the smiling 
villages, the busy towns, that ought to have filled up the landscape — 
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that in so extensive a prospect in Europe, would have done so— no 
such cheering sights here met the eye— --nor even could the mind's eye 
catch a glimpse of them in futurity ! The hope of them would even 
have gratified and satisfied the mind, and imagination in that case would 
readily have filled up the picture, so that cheerful and pleasing ideas 
would have arisen, but no such thing could be permitted. I felt that 
no such scenery was ever likely to replace the present one — that no such 
change was likely to be effected, at least within any calculable period of 
time ; such thoughts and reflections occurred to me, as I sat on the 
pinnacle of the mountains, with so extensive a country under view before 
me. The state of the weather and atmosphere were the only things 
really pleasing, and that was truly delicious and exhilirating. The air 
was cool, fresh, and pure, quite a luxury to breathe it, the atmosphere 
clear as crystal, the sky intensely blue, and the sun shining with his 
utmost brilliancy and warmth, whilst a gentle breeze tempered the 
fervency of his rays — ^it was enjoyment to live in such a climate. In 
England we exist— here we feel we are alive. Mc Alister spent the 
afternoon in searching the ponds for ducks, but did not meet with any, 
nor did he find any other game. Our black native Bretha, who is a 
most favourable specimen of them, both in body and mind, gratified 
us by a display of his wonderfiil tact in discovering the oppossums by 
their traces, and art and agility in climbing the trees in search of them 
— ^it really is wonderful how he manages to crawl like a cat or monkey, 
up the tall smooth trunk of the large gum trees, notching steps for his 
toes as he ascends. 

While we were seated at our mid-day meal, the flies were trouble- 
some, and Baambargan killed one which tickled his leg. This sud- 
den impulse was fouowed by a smile, and " Bel coola, that fel- 
low; by-and-bye, cobawn coola fellow, sit down." (" That is not a 
trovhlesome kind of jiy ; but in a little while a very troublesome one 
will come.") Anxious to ehcit any thing regarding the possible annoy- 
ances from insects, this part of the country may be subject to, one of 
our party, who both understood and could make himself equally so by 
Baambargan, having been much out in the Bush with them alone, soon 
ascertained that the ^' cobawn coola fellows" were only a large brown fly, 
that makes its appearance about the end of summer, in the districts beyond 
the Blue Mountains already known, and which is sometimes very trou- 
blesome having introduced the subject of the fly, about which we 

continued conversing, Baambargan gave us an anecdote connected with 
its presence, which was new to us all, but of which none had any doubt 
of the correctness ; it is not in my pow^r to do justice to the naive 
manner, in which he narrated this novel trait of animal instinct, amount- 
ing almost to reflection and reason. I shall, however, endeavour to 
adopt his manner as literally as I can ; and you can explain to our 
friends what I wish to convey, and give the necessary translations of the 
conventional words (for they are not either native or English) that are 
adopted in our Bush intercourse with these interesting and amusing 
people. 

^^ Bel stupid cobra kangaroo, him too much make a light, black 
fellow, narrang way, sit down — ^them eatit black fellow." (" KangOf^ 
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roo9 have not stupid heads; these flies warn the/m thai natives are 
near, having been biting them/*) I need not tell you, with what 
patient and laborious caution, and exertion of every faculty, they 
have, after long tracking, at length approached and brought to view 
their watchful game. Treading on a fallen twig, or touching a projecting 
leaf, would be fatal to the labour of half the day. His " toUo" (or speai^ 
is lodged in his " womora" (or thr(ymng-stick\ or his " boomaring" (that 
singular missile) is poised in his raised arm. He slowly creeps, or sud- 
denly darts forward, during the short irregular intervals, while the 
watchful creature's nose is at the ground " pattering" (nibbling gra8s\ 
carefully keeping trees between him and his game ; but if, at length 
uncovered, the kangaroo suddenly gazes, he is immovably fixed in the 
position of the moment, and seems to the casual glance, only one of the 
scorched and picturesque stumps, with which he is surrounded. 

He is now almost within reach of his victim — ^in another step will dis- 
charge his unerring weapon — he is arrested. The kangaroo suddenly, with 
his short fore-hand-like paw, kills one of the large flies that has settled 
on some vulnerable part. He scents the blood, and with an anxious 
gaze soliloquizes, "White fellow's bullock all about!" — resumes her 
feed, but with more anxiety, and taking a longer hop, nears her young 
one — suddenly again erects herself — ^kUIs another fly — smells the blood 
T—and, " hilo ! black fellow ail-about !" He is betrayed ! As instan- 
taneously as sight, he perceives the new discovery she has made, and his 
spear falls short of his victim, only, by the distance of her first bound, 
having in this brief space ascertained her danger, pouched her young, 
and commenced her flight into the depths of her congenial solitudes. 

This led to further conversation relative to the habits, and manner 
of living, of these interesting people in their natural state, and, amongst 
other things, hunting the bee for warron (Jumey). I cannot go through 
the various details of this curious process so vividly and briefly as B. 
did ; but as you will assist, with whatever verbal explanations may 
be necessary, I must trust to your again rendering me intelligible to 
our friends, while my attempt will recal the delightful days I have heard 
you describe, as having sometimes spent in your Bush journeys with 
those useful, cheerfril, and intelligent companions, the much-injured and 
unjustly-described, natives of Australia. 

This pursuit seems to possess for themselves, something more of the 
feeling of the sportsman, than that with which they foUow their daily 
hunting for food. In the heat of a summer day they watch this tiny 
insect (for the bee of Australia is not larger than a common house-fly) 
on the banks of a lagoon, where they come to drink. They have in rea- 
diness a particular kind of fine grass, which they put between their teeth, 
and having previously taken a mouthful of water, they discharge through 
the grass, a small shower like dew, over the bee, which drenches their 
little victim ; when it is carefully withdrawn from the water otherwise 
uninjured, on the point of a stick. They are prepared with a little 
bag of a kind of pipe-clay or fullers-earth, with which to dry their 
fingers, and render them more fit for the very delicate process they are 
now to commence. A single fibre of a fine down, found under the wing 
of the (malum) eagle-ha*^, is dipt into the glutinous juice of a parti- 
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cakr herb they have in readiness, also carefully preserved. But the 
heat of the sun has dried the bee, and it begins to plume its little wings! 
The discharge of small rain is again ejected over him ! The minute 
operation of attaching the little streamer of down is now proceeded with; 
it soon dries, and off he flies, winging his way direct to his hive, scarcely 
encumbered with the unusual floating tail ! 

The haloo is now given, and the whole tribe, with loud shouts 
keep the game in view^ follow it in full cry, till fairly lodged in the hive ; 
which is sometimes at a considerable distance, but always in the top 
of a tall mast-like tree, without a branch, except the little tuft that 
terminates the summit. 

One of them now ascends the smooth stem, making small notches in 
the soft and brittle bark with his tomahawk, till he has dexterously 
formed a ladder by which he reaches the branches, and soon plun- 
ders the store at the top. His descent with his liquid prize is still more 
critical (having to feel his frail footsteps below him), for a fall from such 
a height would inevitably prove fatal. Nor are they wanting in that 
generosity, that liberally shares with the European, who could give no 
aid, the result of their skill and labour. 

The Australian aborigine, in his unsophisticated state, and before they 
receive the fatal taint, which seems unhappily to be the doom of all 
the children of nature, on whom the blight of European intercourse, 
falls, may be called the polished, as the New Zealander may be designated 
the peasant, savage. 

Who can remember, without admiring, poor Bungarry's bow, and 
the easy grace with which he entered the jwesence, even of the Governors 
of the colony ! His manner as far removed from vulgar familiarity as 
from an embarrassing restraint, till the irresistible effects of our fatal 
poison made him too often forget his propriety, and ought to have filled 
us with shame ! To the philanthropic mind, the doom of this and all 
other uncivilized people is a stain, which not even necessity (for ours) of 
finding a place of refuge for the teeming increase of our own over-peopled 
country, — ^is no less the imperative law of nature (than theirs,) to resist 
our encroachments. Let us therefore redouble our individual exertions of 
benevolence, feeble and inadequate as they must be, to ameliorate the 
sad condition to which we have reduced them, and if we can recall not 
a few instances of their undistinguishing revenge and cruelty, let us 
endeavour to bury them in oblivion, to see in them only the instinct 
of our common nature, suffering and irritated under inflictions and 
aggressions, and ask ourselves, similarly placed, what woidd be the 
amount of our forbearance ? The omnipotent Ruler of the universe, 
before whom the savage and the sage stand alike, has permitted, for 
some wise purpose, the oalance of wrongs to preponderate so immeasur- 
ably in the scale, " where much will be required," that it is not without 
reason and humihty we ought to ask ourselves — (while filled with wonder 
at His mysterious dispensations) — do we do all in our power to mitigate 
the inflictions, injuries, and sufferings, that a dire necessity has imposed 
upon this humble race — ^for the asylum with the utmost profusion of 
worldy comforts we have found, by thus trespassing and encroaching 
upon the soil of their inheritance and birth-right ! 
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The excellence of their sight, which adapts itself to the almost irrecon- 
cileahle purposes of discerning the minutest scratch of an opossum on 
the bark of a tree on passing, like the prick of a needle ; the displace- 
ment of a fibre of grass in tracking their game, where the ground is 
covered with herbage, and no impression could reach the soil; or per- 
ceiving a smoke on the distant horizon, which to the best European eye 
is as pure as ether, or the slightest movement of an object in the forest 
amongst the confused mass of trees, branches, and foliage with which 
it is surrounded. 

Who has not experienced a feeling of repugnance to the sport of 
kangaroo hunting on observing the young female (termed flyers), finding 
the dogs pressing upon the sire or old man (always the largest, but 
not so fleet as his young wives), conscious of her own power of escape, 
imitates lameness, and lagging behind, decoys the eager dogs off at an 
angle, till, deeming her lord and the rest of the family safe, she lengthens 
her bounds and soon distances her pursuers. There is a still more 
touching appeal to our humanity in this sporty not unfrequently wit- 
nessed. When the female, hard pressed by the eager dogs, finding escape 
otherwise hopeless, in her fearful extremity, self-preservation and love 
of life prevails even over those of maternity, she suddenly (availing 
of a friendly thicket) throws out her young one from her pouch. 
The eager dogs, despising such small game, follow the dam, who, 
lightened of her load, acquires new vigour, and leaves her pursuers 
far behind. 

The young kangaroo is first seen of a size not larger than a bee 
attached to the nipple of its dam in her pouch, though the mother 
is as large as a roe, and the largest males are found of 1801b. weight. 

It is now past twelve so I must to bed. 

ScLtarday nighty 20^A May, — ^Wc have come tO'^ay upwards of twenty 
miles in a south-westerly direction from our last night's camp ; this is 
seven miles more than we intended when we set out, as we were 
under the impression that we should not meet with w&ter nearer, than 
eighteen miles further on, if we passed beyond the creek thirteen miles 
south west of Violet. Creek, our last night's camping-place. When we 
had come to the said thirteen mile creek, we found, however, that some 
time ago the grass all about it had been burnt, and that thsre was not 
a single bite for our cattle ; this therefore was no place to halt at, so 
we determined to give the animals a drink, and to proceed until we 
came to grass ; to our great mortification, we found not a blade, nor any 
water nearer than this place. The whole country has been burnt, and 
no rain having since fallen, not a vestige of grass is to be seen. We 
have within this last day or two, passed through a great deal of 
country in a similar state, and most dreary and miserable does it 
appear ; at no time more so than to-day. The country was in itself 
scrubby and of bad soil, and superadded to that, we were under the 
impression^ in passing through it this afternoon, that we should have 
to halt in it for the night, without having food or drink for our cattle, 
after their long day s work, and with their work before them for the 
morrow, and they starving and perishing for want of grass and water. 
We had made up our minds to chain them in their yokes to a gum tree 
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all night, for on arriving at the place where the track crosses this creek, 
we found the creek dry, and not a blade of grass on its banks. Mac- 
Alister and I determined, however, as a forlorn hope, to proceed up the 
creek in search of a more favourable spot, and we were fortunate in 
finding the place we are now on, with a little grass on it. We left our 
horses spanalled, and returned a mile and a half for the team, and got 
it here after night&ll. Since we encamped, we have also found a 
little water, so we consider ourselves well off; we shall, however, have 
to watch the cattle all night, as the place is scrubby, and pasturage 
limited. I expect to be summoned every minute to take my turn. 
From the experience I have now had, I should not again think of 
making an exploring expedition with a bullock-cart — ^to say nothing of 
the hindrance it is t6 progression, how dependent it makes us on finding 
water every few miles, and in this country, how often are we disappointed 
in doing so. 

Monday nighty 2!2nd May, — I was called away to my watch before I 
could write further than as above. Last night we had company with us, 
which prevented me writing, this night we are encamped about twelve 
miles south west of, and across the Goulbum or Chnio. Yesterday 
morning we set out earlier than on any preceding day, and the team 
arrived on the right bank of the Omio about four o'clock, a distance of 
about eighteen miles. Until coming to within two or three miles of 
the river, the country we passed through was much the same as that 
we had come through the last two or three days, much of it very 
scrubby and thinly grassed, quite level, indeed we did not observe any 
hills nearer us than seven or eight miles. Towards the end of our day's 
journey we passed on the left several small plains, one of them running 
apparently close up to the foot of some hills, which appeared to be thinly 
timbered, and well covered with grass. Some of the plains appeared to 
be good soil, and were very pretty, and would make nice farms if they 
be well watered. The aUuvial banks of the river, which, where we 
passed through them, were two or three miles wide, are the prettiest 
piece of country I have seen since leaving the Murrimbidgee, very thinly 
timbered, indeed in many parts clear, with here and there interspersed a 
few trees or a clump or a belt, the soil sound and good ; this part of the 
bank of the river is indeed, in my opinion, more beautiful than any country 
I have seen; there is little or no fallen timber about, the sward close, the 
ground undulating, gently swelling, plenty of back water too, the whole 
being intersected by kgoons: it is quite like a gentleman's park in England. 
The river winds exceemngly, and a considerable portion of good land is in- 
cluded in some of the bends, and might be enclosed by comparatively 
very little fencing. The river contains a considerable body of water, the 
current very slow, the banks are high wherever we saw them. The 
country here appears to be as much burnt up and suffering from drought 
as any I have seen. Most of the small ponds and creeks or water- 
courses are dried up ; of these we passed a good many both yesterday 
and to-day ; and to-day the country passed through is by no means so 
level as that we have travelled over lately ; but we have not passed 
over any- hills or high ranges. We had two or three very bad pinches 
getting over the dry beds of creeks ; they must prove much more serious 
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obstacles when full of water. Just as we arrived on the banks of the 
Omio, we descried on the opposite bank four men, and a bullock team 
and dray. On hailing them we learnt they were men belonging to Mr. 
Ebden, and had been sent by him to carry away a punt which he had 
had on the river. They also informed us, that Mr. E. himself was then 
about half a mile off. I desired them not to take away the punt 
until I had seen their master, and to say to him that I should be glad 
to see him. Mr. Ebden shortly after made his appearance, in a most 
strange costume, with a fur skin jacket and cap, his beard long, exactly a 
fac simile of the pictures we see of Robinson Crusoe, very different from 
the Mr. E. in his tandem in George-street, Sydney. He told us of a 
ford on the river about a mile higher up ; but described it as boggy 
in one part, and advised us to use his punt in crossing, which he 
offered to leave with us for that purpose, and we availed ourselves of 
his advice and offer ; he then spent the afternoon with us, and slept 
all night in our tent. We find him in the midst of one of his grand 
movements ; he is leaving the station he took up on a creek, falling into 
the Omio, about twenty miles south from this, though only four miles 
from another part of the river, and is going to the westward of Mount 
Macedon, about sixty miles from Port JPhilip. He says he does not find 
his late run extensive enough, and that he wishes, too, to be nearer a 
shipping port; he is therefore moving his whole establishment. He 
has at present on the road about nine thousand sheep, thirty horses, and 
nine drays. We are to>night encamped along with them, and it appears 
as if it were a little army encamped. There are watch-fires, with flocks 
of sheep, &c. all around. He will accompany us with one or two of his 
teams, until we get to the new station he intends to occupy, the exact 
position of which he has not yet determined on. At daylight this 
morning, we commenced getting our things across the river, and did not 
complete the operation until ten or eleven. We had to convey the load 
piece-meal, then get the dray over, floated by the punt, then to swim 
our horses, &c. Tlie business was novel, and an amusement to me ; the 
whole was accomplished without further accident than the falling into 
the river of McAlister s bedding, which was recovered again, however, 
by a black fellow swimming down after it. Mac is now busy drying 
his bed and blankets at the fire, and will not be able to use them for an 
hour or two yet. Before we had taken refreshment and set out from 
the Omio, it was past twelve o'clock, and the team did not arrive here 
until five. The country is rather better to-day, the immediate banks of 
the river not so good as the other side, the soil light, with banksias 
growing on it. For eight or nine miles we have been coming up the 
valley through which runs a continuous chain of ponds, most of them 
dry, called the Deegay Creek, and along it the country seems sound, 
and is good forest land, fit for sheep ; it seems very narrow, however, and 
if we for a moment go out of sight of the creek, we come to scrubby, 
poor, low ranges, "flie weather has looked lowering all day, and we 
have had some heavy showers and a great deal of wind ; the night how- 
ever is again fine. I omitted to mention that two or three mornings ago, 
just as we were preparing to leave the swampy river, we heard on the 
opposite side, the voice of a white man calling out. He had found 
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our gig which was on that side, but did not know where we were On 
our discovering ourselves, he came over and joined us, and we found 
that he was an elderly man journeying all alone, on foot, from Port 
Philip to Yass. Poor devil! he had with him only the remains of 
twenty pounds of flour and some tea and sugar, with which he had 
started ; no blanket even. He told us he walked as much during the 
night as in the day, and slept when it was warm in the forenoon. I 
thought he must have no small degree of the spirit of enterprise to under- 
take so long a journey all alone, and with such small means. We gave 
him some breakfast, and on he went. He had camped within a few 
miles of us th^t morning, and said had he known we had been so near, 
he would gladly have availed himself of our company. We saw no 
kangaroos or emus on the Omio ; but Ebden says he saw many herds 
of both lately ; his men killed a large kangaroo to-day. 

Tuegday nighty 23ri May. — ^We are this evening about fifteen miles 
south west of our last night's camp. On leaving it we continued to 
follow up the vaUey of the Deegay Creek for a few miles, and found it 
of a similar character to that part we came through yesterday; the 
valley, however, became narrower, and the low ranges on each side were 
very scrubby. We found no water in the creek. At last we came to 
a scrubby undulating forest, which brought us to some ridges or a 
range, over which the track led by an aScent rather steep for a short 
way, and being very stony we had some difficulty in getting our team 
up it. Descending on this side for about a mile by an easy descent, we 
came to the open valley, in which is a chain of ponds, with a good 
supply of water in them, running to the southward and eastward; 
there was also some good young feed, but Ebden's sheep coming on it 
soon made it wholly disappear. We have again around us all Eb- 
den s party, stock, &c., a large camp, quite peopling the valley and 
making it rather a lively scene. Ebden travelled all day in company 
with us, and took his meals with us. He will get to his intended station 
to-morrow, and we shaU get as far as we mtend to travel on Major 
Mitchell's track ere turning off towards the settlement of Port Philip. 
We observed to-day on our route some natives at a distance, and endea- 
voured to come up with and speak to them, but they fled at our approach, 
and would not hold communion with us. The weather has been cloudy 
and windy to-night, it threatens rain. I was astonished on getting up 
this morning to find ice in the water I had left in my bason outside the 
tent. We did not consider it a particularly cold night, and I got up and 
washed in the open air before daylight, without fincUng it inconveniently 
cold. So much for living in the open air and taking plenty of exercise. 
In Sydney a frosty night or morning would have quite numbed me. 
We had a difficult and disagreeable job this afternoon. In getting out 
of one of the lagoons, one of our horses going in to drink, got bogged, 
and was unable to extricate himself; but he seems little the worse of 
the accident. 

Wednesday nighty 24th May. — We are encamped to-night at the 
bottom of a deep glen, through which runs the Campaspe rivulet. At 
this time there is no current, but only a chain of very good ponds, full 
of water. This glen intersects a " plain" or clear space of country 
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gently undulating, but upon the whole rather level. We have already 
to-day traversed about four miles of these " downs," and there appears to 
be two or three miles of it also on the other side the glen, whilst it is in 
length very extensive, more so than we can see over, or judge of by the 
eye, for it winds and is at intervals intersected with trees. We can 
perceive that it is much more extensive than Yass plains ; it differs in 
appearance from Yass, in being less undulating, and is of a different 
soil ; it is principally trap or whinstone, and the soil rich but very 
stony. Over most of it the grass has been lately burnt, which gives it 
a barren, naked, black, and unpleasant appearance ; but in spring it 
must look very well, as there is evidently a tolerable sward of grass. 
The glen is to me quite a novel feature in the country ; until just at 
the brink one would not perceive that there was such a thing near 
him, the ground sinks so suddenly down four or five hundred feet, I 
should think ; the sides are generally very precipitous, but in some places 
perpendicular rocks, and in others sloping more gently : the bottom is 
more or less open, the water winding through it, the glen itself is 
any thing but straight. There are trees, and some of them are of 
uncommon sorts, scattered over the bottom and sides of the valley, 
and rocks and stones of all shapes and sizes, whilst at same time 
the whole surface is covered with grass. The glen forms indeed a very 
novel and beautiful object, I have not seen a more romantic view in 
the colony; it is something quite out of common, and reminds me of 
isimilar places in Scotland. I should like much to have it in my 
power to trace it down, and I think that it probably opens, and may 
become more useful and valuable as well- as ornamental. We ascended 
on to this plain from the forest, by a bank of fifty or sixty feet high, 
rising abruptly from the surrounding country. The bank at a little 
distance had the appearance of the glacis of an immense battery, 
and the whole plain is' an elevated table land, for we have been gradu- 
ally rising ever since we left the Goulbum (or Omio). 

On leaving this morning the valley, in which i^e encamped last night, 
we immediately entered on the ascent of miserable scrubby stony ranges, 
and we continued travelling through these ranges for five or six miles. In 
one or two places in them, the country openea a little into well-grassed 
vallejrs with ponds of water, in one of which Ebden left his sheep to 
remain for two or three days, whilst he proceeds to look for stations. 
Leaving these ranges we came on the plains as I have described, and 
we seem quite in a new sort of country. We see hiUy country all 
around, apparently open forest. We have not yet made out Mount 
Macedon, round the base of which (leaving it on our left) we travel, in 
going to Port PhiKp, and which is situated to the north west of 
it; we, therefore, are abeady to the westward of the Port, and 
have been for a day or two, though our course has still been westerly. 
We came so far round to avoid broken mountainous country. We 
might have made a more direct course from the " Goulbum," and saved 
thirty miles or so, but the difficulties of the road would have counter- 
balanced that advantage ; besides, we wish to see this part of the country, 
which may be considered the commencement from the south east, of 
Major Mitchell's Aui^tralia Felix. McAlistcr, Brown, and I, intend 
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indeed to leave the team here for two or three days, and to make an 
excursion stiU further to the westward, along Major Mitchell's track, in 
the hope of seeing something of that highly extolled country. Button 
would of course nave also gone with .us but for an accident, which, I 
am sorry to say, he met with this momins. Whilst reaching across 
the gig for a fowling-piece, it went off, and the charge of duck-shot 
passed over his left snoulder and grazed it very much. The cock had 
caught on some part of the gig, and thus the piece was discharged. 
Fortunately the gun pointed in a direction so parsdlel with his shoulder 
and so much above it, as to prevent the shot entering the flesh, though 
it tore the skin entirely, and a few of the shot lodged in the arm. A few 
inches one way or another would have lodged the charge in his head or 
in the shoulder-blade, and death or a very serious wound must have 
been the consequence ; he has therefore had a most providential escape ! 
We were all somewhat alarmed at the time, but this only caused us the 
greater satisfaction when we found he had escaped so well. Ebden, 
with two of his servants, encamps with us again to-night ; but his sheep 
and other stock, &c. are about six or seven miles behmd. He proceeds 
to-morrow to look out for a head station, and will leave his teams here 
till he fixes. He thinks these plains too bleak and cold, for winter ; 
besides, there is not at present any grass on them, it havii^ been entirely 
burnt. I understand that natives were seen by some of the party on 
route to-day, but they did not approach near enough to admit of any 
conmiunication ; and since we encamped, a few have visited us. I 
was unfortunately absent at the time, but understand that they 
showed a friendly disposition. I suppose we shall see more of them 
to-morrow, but must not trust them too far, or with too much confi* 
dence, for they have committed several murders and aggressions on the 
settlers near Port Philip, and may be considered rather in a state of 
hostility. You will have observed from the newspapers that Messrs. 
Gellibrand and Hesse are considered to have been murdered by the natives. 
They had been missing for several weeks when last we heard from Port 
Philip, at Sydney ; and we have subsequently learned, that their bodies 
had been found much mangled. We have three river Hume natives 
in our camp, one young man with us, and two boys with Mr. Ebden. 
They are very apprehensive of the natives hereabouts, and did not under- 
stand the language of those who were here this afternoon. I took a walk 
down the glen this affcemoon, and ascended one of the steep sides of the 
hill, to get a view which I enjoyed very much, and sat for an hour on 
its side admiring the novel prospect, and could almost fancy myself in 
a glen of our native country, which excited a variety of thoughts and 
emotions. The burnt grass gave a grey colouring to the surface, not 
unlike that of a Scottisn mountain side. The shades of evening closed 
on the scene ere I could withdraw from it. What a changed life I have 
led these two months back ! how different from that I have spent these 
fifteen years ! I appear to myself unlike myself; I can scarcely believe 
I am the same person. I feel as if I were dreaming, and not really lead- 
ing the life I do, so totally different is it from what I have been so long 
accustomed. What surprises me, too, is to find I think so little of Sydney 
and of my business there. Thoughts of these do doubtless not unfre- 
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quently every day cross my mind, and I feel that I should be glad to 
know, how all is going on, and to be back again ; but I am not so im- 
patient to return or so anxious as I thought 1 should have been, nor do 
I feel tired of my present mode of life ; on the contnuy, I begin to feel 
quite at home in it. When our tent is pitched, and we are fairly 
camped of an evening with our blazing fire in front, we feel quite 
at home, and the evening soon passes. I have much less time for 
reading or writing than I expected ; indeed, I never think of writing 
until Si are gone to bed, and it is generally midnight ere I myself lie 
down. Our day generally passes as follows : At five o'clock we awake 
and call our people; when we think that breakfast is near ready, 
(which is prepared as soon as our cook can do so), we get up 
and perform our ablutions and get breakfast; we have then to 
pack up and get ready to start, as soon as the team can be found and 
yoked; all this, with readii^, getting our horses, saddling, &c., occu> 
pies until half- past seven or half-past eight, when we get the dray 
off. We generally let it have an hour or half an hour's start of 
us ; we then travel on, preceding the teams, imtil about eleven or twelve 
o'clock, when we alight near water and have some lunch till the team 
overtakes us. If we find aU right, we then push on for our halting 
place for the night, and have generally a couple of hours before the 
team arrives. This time we spend as our fancy and the nature of 
the place admits, sometimes shooting, sometimes walking for a view, 
sometimes lying on the grass, reading, &c. &c. When the team comes 
up, generally at about four or five, we have to pitch our tents and 
make our various arrangements for the night, by which time dinner is 
ready, and the evening soon passes. We have all glorious appetites. 
I know not exactly in what consists the charm, but we all seem to like 
the life. There is great freedom in it, an almost total relief from the 
restraint of civilized life. We live in the pure open air, have plenty of 
delightful exercise, are in excellent health, and enjoy our food. Mono- 
tonous and often tame as it may be, we are at all events always chang- 
ing our locality, and seeing something or other new, which serves to 
occupy us a little, and to afford occasion for remark ; but such observa- 
tions can scarcely be considered within the scope of a daily journal, so I 
shall say good night. The weather to-day has been bleak, raw, and 
wintry, heavy fog in the morning ; it is now milder. 

Friday nighty 26th May, — Camp on the Campaspe Bwulet. — I men- 
tioned to you on Wednesday our intention of going next day a day's jour- 
ney into Australia Felix. McAlister, Brovm, and I, set out on horseback 
yesterday morning about nine o'clock, taking with us our blankets and 
two days' provisions. We proceeded along Major Mitchell's line of marked 
trees, bearing West ; it led us first across about two or three miles of the 
Downs, such as I described to you on Wednesday, and then entered a 
forest of very indifferent character, the soil cold, sandy, white clay (sand- 
stone formation); herbage viery scanty, and ratlier closely timbered. 
This in about two miles was terminated by stony scrubby ranges, 
which we descended, and came to very excellent granite ranges, through 
which runs the Yarrayarre These ranges near to the river are crowned 
by Trap or Whinstone, forming table land at top, and have therefore a 
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remarkable appearance. Whinstone in this country is generally indi- 
cative of good sound land. Their sides are very thinly clothed with 
timber, and they form a very fine piece of country. Where we crossed 
the Yarrayarre (which, by the by, is not running, nor did we even find 
much water in the ponds in its bed), there are no flats on its banks, 
nor is the valley through which it runs of any width ; it may rather be 
called a ravine than a valley ; but its banks present excellent slopes and 
ridges for sheep feed. Beyond these to the westward we passed through 
many miles of beautiful granite ranges, very thinly timbered inde^ 
quite enough so to be ornamental, tolerably well grassed, and the land 
sound, excellently adapted for sheep, though not likely to be able to 
keep a great many, in proportion to extent. I have not seen finer sheep 
land nor a country more pleasing since I commenced my tour ; it seemed 
very well watered : we considered it worthy of the name of Australia 
Felix. Shortly after noon, when we reckoned we had ridden about 
fourteen or fifteen miles, and having reached an elevated part of the 
country, we ascended a simimit quite close to the tract on our right 
hand, and obtained an extensive view of the surrounding country. We 
first looked out for Mount Macedon, which is the bluff termination of a 
lofty range about thirty-two miles north-west of Port Philip, visited 
and named by Major Mitchell in his journey, and to round which, has 
brought us so far to the westward. We immediately discovered it 
bearing south south east, distant about twenty miles. The plains where 
we left our tent bore east north east, distant about twelve miles. From 
north west to north east, we had an extensive view, uninterrupted by 
any high hills ; and as far as the eye could reach the country appeared 
good undulating forest, yery open, with here and there, spaces devoid of 
trees altogether ; it indeed appeared to us similar to that we had just 
passed through, and a very fine pasture country— a remarkable hill, 
" head and shoulders," say like a -'^^ ^ bore north north east, 
distant twenty-five miles — a fine, rather level, and extended and broad 
hollow of open forest, was observed to the southward, distant about 
eight miles, but from south to north west, which was the direction we 
were most anxious to see in, the view was obstructed^ by open forest 
ridges, close at hand. Over them we could just distinguish the 
summit or crown of a high distant hill, bearing south west by west 
half west. We were gratified with our view, such as it was; but 
not seeing that part which we chiefly desired to see, we determined 
to proce^ at all events across the ranges which intercepted it, 
and therefore continued along the Majors line for five or six miles 
further, when our horses appearing very tired, there bivouaced for the 
night. Towards' the end of these five or six miles, the country had 
become worse; indeed, for a couple of miles we passed through a 
scrubby range ; but just where we halted, the country had again be- 
come as good as before, and certainly our horses had not been in such 
good feed for many a night. After we had dined we ascended a high 
point in a range near us, from which our view was again very ex- 
tensive, particularly from south to west, which part we especially 
wished to see. In that direction the country nearest us seemed to con- 
sist of barren ridges for four or five miles ; but beyond that, it looked 
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beautiful, ofnd we all exdavmed — ^" There is Australia Felix T The 
country was not a flat or level one, but consisted of fine ridges, ranges 
of a very open forest, with many apparently large tracts entirely devoid 
of timber : these are what are called " plains" or " downs * We should 
have been well pleased to have had it in our power to travel over so 
fine a tract, for the purpose of more minutely examining it, and 
to ascertain the character and quality of the soil, and how it was 
watered, &c. ; but time would not permit us, and all we can say is, 
that, in a distant view, it has impressed us mostfav<mrahly. Our view 
was bounded atfirom thirty to fifty miles, by high ranges all round that 
section of the horison ; and, amongst others, were the hills whose sum- 
mits we had remarked from our former point of view. From north, to 
east south east, the view was circumscribed by good graadng open 
forest ranges, distant three or four miles, between which and the range 
w;e were on, lay a nice vaUey, with water in it, in which we had lighted 
our fire. I have now given you a minute description of the country 
we passed through or saw yesterday : I have no doubt it wiU soon be 
occupied by sheep, for which it appears excellently well suited, but not 
likely to maintain many, in proportion to its extent, for the grass, 
though good, is thin ; five acres to a sheep would probably be requisite, 
exclusive of barren ranges. It was remarked by us, that though the 
coimtry was so good-like, yet we did not pass through any very suitable 
for cultivation ; that we saw none very suitable for the head quarters 
of a £surmer's establishment ; no alluvial flats, nice large pieces of water, 
or such like, either together or separate, and the country did not seem 
adapted for a dense population. Along the Yarrayarre, either up or down, 
I should expect, however, that alluvial spots are to be found. We spent 
a very tolerable night wrapped in bur blankets, and lying before our ^xq 
on the bare ground, without shelter of any kind ; but we at the same time 
missed and (elt the want of our comfortable tent, and other appliances ; we 
were fortunate, however, in having a dry and mild night. The possi- 
bility of the natives visiting and perhaps molesting us, did now and then 
cross our minds, but without enduring any serious apprehensions, 
though we were in a country where they had committed some out- 
rages and murders on travellers and others, for instance, poor Gelli- 
brand and Hesse ; and we knew that our being in this part of the 
country was known to the natives, for on our way we had I^Uen in 
with a party. On our approach this party had endeavoured to avoid 
us, and especially the women showed much fear of us, they all six ran 
away and tried to hide themselves, and on our following quickly the gins 
females scrambled into the trees. Poor things ! they were much frightened, 
and no wonder, on seeing such a strange sight as we must have seemed 
to them, mounted on horses — a huge animal, with which they were 
totally unacquainted. We came up with two men, with whom we 
endeavoured to communicate, but in vain ; even Mr. Brown, who is 
well acquainted with the native language, could make nothing of them. 
In their fear and excitement they kept talking and gesticulating all the 
time we remained with them ; and though we at length, got on tolerably 
friendly terms, having given them some bread and meat, they seemed 
at the same time very glad that we should take our departure. Mr. 
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Dutton during our absence had been visited by nine or ten natives, who, 
after some little time, acquired confidence enough, and were detected 
moving off with some tm pots and other matters, which they had 
stolen and concealed under their cloaks. On this being discovered Mr. 
D. thought it best to put an end to intercourse with them. The Hiune 
natives who are with us, could make out only a few words of the lan- 
guage of the strangers : a very laughable scene occurred with one of our 
native young men. His great inducement for coming with us, is, it seems, 
the hope of getting a wife from amongst the wild tnbes, which he thinks 
he may realize by our influence and assistance, and he is continually 
talking on the subject. He was told to make his wishes known to the 
visiters then present, and he endeavoured to do so, and was promised a 
fulfilment of them ; meantime, a good-looking young person arrived, and 
our candidate for connubial bliss immediately began to make love as 
well as he could, without the aid of a language mutually understood. 
His courtship having, however, lasted for some time, to the great 
amusement of the bystanders, without seeming to elicit any correspond- 
ing feelings or sympathy of the other party, some doubts seemed to 
cross his mind, which ke at length made a bold effort to remove, 
by displacing the robe or cloak of the object of his attentions, when to 
his astonishment and dismay he discovered but too unequivocally, that 
he had been all the while lavishing his civilities on one of his own 
sex. To witness the expression of nis vexation and disappointment, 
whilst at the same time he could scarcely forbear laughter, at the comic- 
ality and ridiculousness of his situation, was, I am told, rich in the 
extreme. Some time afterwards a real young woman was brought to 
him, who came accompanied by an elderly female ; but whether it was 
that the result of his first attempt had been so ridiculously unsuc- 
cessful, as to cool his ardour for the present, or whether he did not 
admire the parties intended for him, or vice versw^ I know not, only 
certain it is, that no union took place, and that she returned to her tribe 
a spinster, whilst he still remains a bachelor. I believe that a toma- 
hawk would procure him the assignment of a helpmate from one who 
has several; for wives are considered by the Aborigines as merely 
articles of property, and for which a tomahawk would be considered an 
ample equivalent amongst the wild tribes. As soon as daylight ap- 
peared this morning we got breakfast and returned to our camp, 
which we reached a little after twelve. On the way back we visited 
the falls of the Yarrazene, at a romantic place a little to the south- 
ward of the road, called " Cobban," and saw the rocks over which 
the water tumbles, when there is water; but at present there is 
none. When th^re is a large body of water, the sight, I have no 
doubt, is a pretty one, though the fall is not above thirty feet or 
so in depth. On our return to the camp we found that Mr. Ebden 
had left it with his drays, having succeeded in his search for a suitable 
location, in which he had been engaged all yesterday. I believe it is 
on the Campaspe ; but we shall probably see it to-morrow, as it is 
in the direction of, and not far from Mount Macedon, towards which 
we are proceeding. Soon after we returned, we had lunch, and then 
struck our tent and proceeded on our journey, and came about eight 
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miles to this place, where we are encamped again on the Oampaspe. 
I shall reserve until to-morrow a description of the country, as I 
shall then be better able to give it, and it is now very late. We 
congratulate ourselves to-night in being 9iugly under the shelter of 
our tent, for it rains very neavily; and we rejoice that we escaped 
such weather last night, when we should have been on the Cam- 
paspe unavoidably exposed to it. 

Mmday mght^ 29^ May. — ^Wliisn I last wrote we were on the Camp- 
aspe, about twenty miles to the N. by W. of Mount Macedon, and we 
are to night about seven miles to the S. by E. of it ; you will therefore 
remark we have made but little progress during the last three days ; the 
reason is, that during all Saturday it rained very heavily, which both 
prevented our making a good day s journey, and fatigued our bullocks 
very much ; yesterday though we continued on the road until half-past 
five p. m. we did not make above twelve miles ; and to-day we were 
obliged to halt at one o'clock, though we had not come above six or 
seven miles. Some of the bullocks were quite knocked up. Saturday 
was the most unpleasant day we have yet had on our journey, it rained 
incessantly, and was very cold, but as, upon the whole, we have been 
most fortunate in the weather, we must not grumble at one such day ; 
it was just enough to give us an idea of what would have been our 
annoyance and discomfort, had we met with many such, and to enable 
us the better to appreciate our good fortune in escaping them. We were 
very glad when we got under the tent, and with some difficulty got a good 
fire lighted, and dry clothes on. We made such good arrangements that 
no ram could then have incommoded us, but it cleared .up during the 
night, and yesterday was a tolerable good day, and this has been a much 
finer. I made the remark to-day, that either this must be a very mild 
climate or an unusually mild winter, for the weather is very fine and 
serene, and by no means so cold as I expected. During the last three 
days we have passed through a finer country than any we had previously 
seen on our journey. Leavmg, on Friday afternoon, our encampment in 
the glen, where we first made the Campaspe, we ascended by a gentle 
slope a little higher up (to the left) than Major Mitchell's track (which 
is very steep) on to the open plains, and we crossed them in a southerly 
direction for about two miles, when we entered the forest. These plains, 
I believe, I have already described ; I doubt not they wiU be occupied by 
sheep 'ere very long, but the land we have since seen, throws them 
completely in the shade, and the neatest objection to them is, I 
take it, that they are so exposed. They are very high, and unshel- 
tered by surrounding hills, nor are they themselves sufficiently undu- 
lating or ridgy to afford sufficient shelter; besides, I doubt whether 
they be well watered. They would probably do well in summer and 
spring. — On leaving them we entered a tolerably fair forest, in passing 
through which, we observed several small clear spaces, or " plams," to 
the right and left. After two or three or four miles this forest brought 
us to some indifferent low ranges, which we crossed over, and descending 
on the south side, we came again to the Campaspe, and halted for the 
night without crossing it. It here ran (it actually was flowing a little) 
through a very nice alluvial clear flat, the first I had seen for some time 
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past of any extent. On the opposite side were whinstone ranges, the 
tops of which, for I walked to the top, was table-land, undulating 
level country, of excellent soil, and with good herbage, and very little if 
any timber. We thought this a very nice piece of country, and so it is, 
and with the flat for cultivation and cattle, and the table-land and 
ranges for sheep, would make a suitable estate. Next morning we pro- 
ceeded up the flat, and then ascended the ranges on the N. or W. 
side the Campaspe (for we did not here cross that creek) and found the 
same table-land ; in fact, we entered upon a magnificent piece of country, 
and continued on it, for at least a dozen miles, towards Mount Macedon : 
through it the Campaspe (or a water we take to be the Campaspe) flows, 
sometimes in a deepish glen, sometimes in an open hollow, sometimes in 
the form of lagoons, without perceptible current, sometimes in a trick- 
ling small str^un, through the reeds or grass ; but the country itself is 
superby the soil very rich, and well clothed with grass, with very few 
trees, certainly with no more than required for ornament, and they are 
not the gums, but wattles (mimosa.) of different kinds, forest oaks 
( ) honey-sucles (banksia), &c., and a great portion, is totally 

devoid of trees. The surface of the ground is also beautifully diversified 
by all manner of slopes and plains, and vales, also a few hills, beautifully 
wooded. There are thousands of acres ready for the plough, and 
capable of growing any European ff^san- We complained respecting the 
country we travelled through on Thursday, that it presented no spots 
very suitable for cultivation or for homesteads ; here, the whole country 
was eminently adapted for such, whilst it was at same time excellent 
sheep walks, and quite sound, none of it spongy, as we have found 
so much of the land, in other parts we have passed through. We 
were indeed enchanted with this country, and weU we might, mr no art 
eauld improve it, either for use or ornament. It appeajied, too, well 
watered, for we frequently met with springs or land-soaks, in the 
valleys or lower parts. Those who get these lands may consider them- 
selves fortunate ; a great deal of grain may there be grown with very 
little labor or expence, if the seasons are at all moist ; and the distance to 
the coast is not great, and the road good. On approaching Mount 
Macedon, the clear country seems to narrow, and the bush to become 
less open and good, but still very fair ; indeed, until just under the 
mountain, where the ranges are thickly timbered and more scrubby, but 
the soil continues good, of whinstone formation, and even to the top of 
Macedon itself it is the same, though much more stoney and scrubby 
there. The road keeps winding round the hill for six or seven miles, 
at a distance of three or four miles from the base, through a broken and 
rather difficult country, as we experienced by its effects on our bullocks. 
There is also so much fallen timber strewed over it. There is here, and 
to the top of Macedon, a great deal of fine timber, adapted for building 
and fencing, stringy bark, and black-butt gum. On leaving the base of 
the hill, in a south-easterly direction, we soon again entered upon a 
splendid country ; the soil (whinstone) equally rich, if not richer than 
that on the other side, and though not so level, yet not the worse, but 
for sheep perhaps better, on that account. It is not so almost entirely 
clear of timber as is the other side, for it is an open forest ; but for sheep 
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this too is perhaps an advantage, as yielding more shelter, whilst there 
is at the same time abundance of little plains or flats, altogether clear of 
timber, suitable for immediate cultivation, and into which the plough- 
share may at once be driven. As I said of the other side of the 
Macedon, I can only say of this, it is as fine as I have yet seen, a mag- 
nificent and most valuable country. It has the advantage, too, of. being 
near a shipping port. Our tent is at present pitched on a beautiful 
spot on the banks of a creek, said to be one of the heads or sources of the 
Wearidy, from which the land rises by a gentle slope on each side to a 
considerable elevation, and forms on the top still more gentle slopes, or 
almost a level, thinly timbered — ^you would not wish a tree less. From 
thence are several beautiful vistas, and in the distance the bold front of 
Macedon. A prettier place, or a more suitable one for a house, garden, 
and farm, could not be conceived. There is a fine clear fiat in the 
valley, for cultivation. I walked all about the place this afternoon, and 
could not help coveting it. I think a man might experience great enjoy- 
ment in improving and cultivating such a spot as this ; he could easily, 
as far as landscape and fertility is concerned, make it a delightful resi- 
dence. Yesterday, whilst the team was slowly finding its way round 
the base, McAlister, Brown, and I, proceeded to the top of Mount 
Macedon. We walked of course, and it is very long since, if I ever, 
encountered so fatiguing a journey. "We had to walk four miles to, 
and as many miles from, the base, and had then to ascend and descend 
at the steepest part of the hill, which is not less than feet high, 
and, where we were, excessively steep. We had a most laborious task. 
The sides and top are covered with loose stones, embedded in the rich 
soil, as well as with underwood of shrubs and plants of various sorts, 
besides splendid timber trees, many of which are prostrate on the 
ground, all of which not a little impeded us, and added to the difficulties 
of our ascent. Great was our disappointment to find, on attempting 
the highest sununit, that we obtained no view, owing to the multitude 
of trees which intercepted it. The top is an extensive level, and we 
proceeded along it for some time, and at last came to a spot where we 
obtained a partial view ; we could at all events see over a good deal of 
country from the south-east to the south-west, and it appeared very 
good open forest, interspersed with many clear spaces, and with few or 
no hills, though evidently not flat, but ridgy. We perceived the wuters 
of Port Philip, bearing south by east, and apparently distant not above 
twenty miles, but our great altitude deceived us, as they were at least 
thirty miles off! We also saw, or fancied we saw, the sea to the 
southward. I believe, notwithstanding all our fatigue, none of us 
would willingly have foregone our journey, though I think it would be 
no trifle that would induce us to undertake it again. It was nearly 
dark as we regained our team, which We did by steering upon them by 
compass. We were obliged to halt last night in a thickly-wooded 
range, as the bullocks couH not take us further ; we had, however, both 
grass and water. Owing to the slow progress we have lately made, we 
shall not be able to get to the settlement so soon bs we wish, and had 
calculated on. There is to be a public sale, by government, of township 
allotments, on the Ist of June, at which we wish to be present, and 
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since it appears we cannot all accomplish this, it has been determined 
that McAllister and I proceed, by forced marches on horseback, to- 
morrow, and leave Button and Brown to follow with the team as soon 
as they can. We shall get to the settlement early on Wednesday, I 
perceive. We have encountered natives both yesteiday and to-day, but 
do not find them troublesome. We had a tribe about our camp aJl this 
afternoon ; they appear to have been at the Bay, and to be aware of the 
murder of Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse, but we can have little communi- 
cation with them, owing to the want of a language mutually understood. 
Bretha, our Hume black, can understand them as little as we do, and 
it is amusing to hear him address them in his English jargon, under the 
supposition that they will better understand that. 

Tuesday nighty 30^A May^ cat a Station tcithin eight amine miles of the 
" Settlemenf at Port Philip. — When we awoke this morning we found 
the ground quite white with hoar frost. Before I went to bed last 
night, between twelve and one, there was ice on the pot of water out- 
side our tent, and this morning it was a quarter of an inch thick. As 
soon as we had breakfasted, Mc Alister and I set out on horseback, on 
our journey towards the settlement of Port Philip. We steered by 
compass S. E., and kept a very straight direction. The first seven or 
eight miles of the way lay through open forest ranges, of very good 
sheep land, with a few clear plains, but not quite so good or so beauti- 
ful as we had seen the day before. Had we been looking out for choice 
spots, perhaps we might have found them equally good. We then de- 
scended into open downs almost entirely clear of timber, which extended 
right and left, and before us, almost as far as we could see. Before 
descending we could distinguish the sea-line and the waters of Port 
Philip ri^t before us to the south-east and south, and on the left hand ; 
and on the right we could perceive distant ranges, but within view was 
an immense tract of such downs as I have mentioned, apparently a splen- 
did piece of country. Here and there were a few fringes of trees, and 
a few rising grounds or hills ; but, generally speaking, the surface was 
very level, though undulating, and with few ridges. In passing over 
it, we found the soil to be generally grass or whinstone ; seldom, if ever, 
positively bad, though in many places stoney ; and in some places hav- 
ing these small hollows or holes where water lodges on the surface ; 
sometimes just of fair, but at other times, of excellent rich quality. 
We traversed a great deal of rich land, ready at once for the plo ugh , 
and none that was positively unsound or unfit for sheep pasture. We 
did not find a luxuriant growth of grass ; it had evidently been burnt 
up by drought and eaten up by sheep, and the sward in many places 
was not very thick. These plains are, I should say, many of them, 
much exposed to the searching sun and winds of this climate. We 
have not yet met with a single nock of sheep, though we found abun- 
dant trace of them, and are assured by the occupiers of this place, that 
there are great numbers all about. The appearance of the country, indeed, 
furnishes ample evidence of its being quite sufficiently, if not over- 
stocked ; neither did we see a single human being, or but one house, 
until we arrived here; and that house is not above a couple of miles 
further up the valley in which this is in. They are both situated in the 
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valley of a creek or rivulet, which we came upon about ten miles back, 
and along which, and sometimes across which (as it lay in our course), 
we travelled for that distance. When first we came to it, it was rather 
a ravine or glen than a valley ; but latterly it opened out more, and for 
these few last miles it presents some beautiful spots to view, and con- 
tains some very rich flats, all clear and ready for the plough, the land 
apparently as rich as could be desired. You are aware that all the folks 
here are mere squatters, no land having yet been alienated by govern- 
ment ; but there is already here, comparatively speaking, a very nume- 
rous population, and an immense quantity of sheep. We arrived here 
about half-past three, and being informed that we should meet with no 
convenient halting-place between this and the settlement, distant eight 
or nine miles, whilst we were very politely requested to stay all night, 
we willingly embraced the offer, as there was nothing to induce us or 
desire to be at the settlement till to-morrow. I doubt not all the occu- 
piers of the choice stations are very anxious to have an opportunity of pur- 
chasing their respective selections; but the country must first be surveyed, 
before thrown open for location and some time will elapse ere these can 
take place. At present the dearth of labourers seems their greatest 
trouble. Agricultural labourers are getting £40 and £50 per annum, 
with immense rations, &c., and are very scarce and ill-conducted. In 
coming again amongst the habitations of men, I experienced a degree 
of the sensation one has, in getting on shore after a long voyage. I should 
have mentioned that the only trees on the "' Downs are forest oaks, 
honeysuckles, and mimosas. 

Port Philip^ Thursday/ nigkt^ \st yt^n^.— Yesterday morning, affcer 
breakfast, we proceeded on our route to the settlement. The night had 
been very frosty, and, until the sun was well above the horizon, ice lay 
on the ground, which also was covered with hoar frost. As the sun 
ascended, the day, however, became warm and very fine. The country 
we passed through was, if anything, finer than any we had seen the day 
before ; even up to the township it was beautiful and good ; plains and 
downs almost clear of timber, and open forest. Here are beautiful sites 
for suburban villas, if (as most likely it will) this should ever become a 
town of importance. The site of the town is very pretty and well 
chosen ; it is on the Yarra Yarra river, just where its waters flow over 
a " fall,** and mingle with the salt water from the bar of Port Philip ; 
following the course of the river, it is about eight miles distant from the 
head of the bay of Port Philip ; but across the land, not more than one 
and a half: where the vessels generally lie, is called Hobsons Bay, dis- 
tant by land four or five miles, by water ten or twelve. On the wefftem- 
most shore of that bay is another township, called William's Town, but 
it is at present destitute of water, and no means of supply are at pre- 
sent apparent, so that it may have that great drawback to contend 
against. Vessels of greater depth of water than seven or eight feet, are 
prevented coming up to this place, called Melbourne, by a bar at the 
entrance of the nver ; but, except on this bar, there is plenty of water 
in the river, and steamers will doubtless at no distant day come up to 
the town. I shall send you a rough sketch of the bay and adjacent 
country, townships, &c., which will give you a better idea of the place 
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than any verbal description. Though it is upwards of two years since 
the first settlers came over here with their sheep from Van Diemens. 
Land, and they have continued to come ever since, it is only about six 
or seven months, since Government have had any establishments or au- 
thority here, and within this period its growth has been most rapid. It 
appears by the records kept since the amval of a commandant, comptrol- 
ler of the customs, &c., that 30,353 sheep, 500 head of homed' cattle, 
and 80 horses have been imported from Van Diemen s Land. During 
the last three months the customs' duties have amounted to £500 (no 
duty is levied on live stock), and it is calculated that there are now 
here a population of 800 souls. The town {infuturo) seems compa- 
ratively crowded with inhabitants, but without habitations. They come 
so fast that it is impossible to provide themselves with houses, and they 
are living in tents and huts of all manner of shapes. Indeed no one 
liked to erect habitations on ground not their own, and which might so 
soon be brought to public sale by Government so that the place had 
a most rude and motley appearance. It was high time that the lines of 
the town and streets were fixed, and allotments sold ; and this has been 
done, and 100 half-acre allotments were this day disposed of by auction. 
You would scarcely credit the competition there has been to secure 
these allotments, nor suppose that so many persons could have con- 
gregated at a sale here. I am sure there were 200 persons present, and 
the half-acre allotments fetched from £18 to £95 ea^h, averaging ^38 
each. Now I suppose the buyers will immediately commence to build, 
and in a very short time we shall see a great many houses erected. I 
have not the least doubt, that this settlement will rise more rapidly than 
any in this colony was ever known to do, and that it will soon become 
one of the most important and flourishing districts of the colony. With 
so much good land in the neighbourhood of a sea-port, and with so fine 
a country for sheep all around it, whilst the elder colonies within any 
reasonable distance of the coast, are already overstocked, there is nothing 
can prevent its becoming populated and prosperous. I had no idea of 
the value of this part of New Holland until I saw it, but now I am con- 
vinced it must become the most important portion of it. It is, too, 
far more centrical than the elder colony to the northward. 

On our arrival here, we learnt that the revenue cutter, Prince George, 
had the day before arrived from Sydney, bringing Mr. Hoddle to take 
charge of the Survey Department here ; and Mr. Cooper, Comptroller of 
Customs, Sydney, and Mr. Brown, merchant there, on a visit to the place ; 
the former, in his official capacity. We have letters and recent news 
from head-quarters, which, after a long absence, is very gratifying. Mr. 
Brown tells me that this place has excited considerable attention lately 
in Sydney, especially since the return of the Governor from his visit here. 
We were all this day engaged at the sale, and purchased a few allot- 
ments, so have been unable to see any thing of tiie surrounding country 
or people. We find the government officers here, with many of whom 
we are well acquainted, very polite and attentive. Having called yes- 
terday on the commandant. Captain Lonsdale, Mc Alister and I were 
invited to dine with him, and we spent a very pleasant evening with 
him and his lady ; and was to-day invited to dinner by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Craig (he is the commissaiiat officer here), hut Button and Brown hav- 
ing arrived, I preferred spending the first evening here with them in our 
tents. As you may suppose, there is in the houses of the hotter classes 
here, a strange mixture of refinement and rudeness. There is not the 
least style or finish about the buildings, most of them uncoiled and un- 
plastered, &c., whilst they contain many elegant and tasteful articles of 
furniture. 

Melbourne, Monday night, 5th June, 1837* — Since last I addressed 
you, we have spent four days at Port Philip, which have been occupied 
in visiting the township of Melbourne and surrounding country, and in 
obtaining information respecting the district from the most competent 
sources. After ^having spent the forenoon in the township, we^ pro- 
ceeded on Friday afternoon on an excursion up the Yarra Yarra. We 
were accompamed by Mr. Edward Willis (son of Mr. A. Willis, of 
Wanstead, Van Dieman s Land) to whom I was introduced by Mr. 
Mclntjrre, of Willis, Mc Intyre and Co., Sydney. It came on to rain 
shortly after we left, and night also closing in, we did not get so far as 
we intended, but had to stop for the night at a settWs Mr. Mollison s, 
where we slept on the floor before the fire, but with cloaks and 
blankets enough to keep us warm, so that I never slept more soundly. 
I think no class of people live in a rougher way than many of the settlers 
do here at present. Mr. M. is erecting a hut, which will be well enough 
when finished, but in the mean time it is open and comfortless ; no 
furniture has he except a bench or stool, a broken cup or two, tin 
panicans, a couple of knives and forks, and a plate or two. All he has 
to eat, is Irish salted pork, damper, and tea and sugar ; and the light 
we had, was produced by burning rags in pieces of the fat pork. Upon 
the whole, I never met with people living in a style more rude and 
rough, or with less attention to comfort, but to which they seem 
perfectly indifferent, aware it is only a temporary inconvenience. We 
there met a brother settler of Mollison s and Willis', named Wood 
(son of Captain Wood, of Snakebank, Van Diemen s liind), and they 
made us heartily welcome, and afforded us a specimen of a certain class 
of Port Philip Squatters. The class I mean is numerous, and con- 
sists of off-shoots (sons) of Yan Diemen's Land settlers, who are sent 
over here with a few sheep to do for themselves, there being no room 
for them in Van Diemen's Land. In addition to these, there are a good 
many Squatters who are mere agents for capitalists in Van Diemen's 
Land ; and there are also a few families. They all Uve in a very rough 
way; having no heart to make improvements on land not their 
own, and what may so soon be bought away from them. The first 
person to establish himself here was a Mr. Bateman, a native of Para- 
matta, who was employed by a company of gentlemen, in which he 
also had a share, to come over here with stock. He arrived here 
in November 1835, and was gradually followed by others. The 
original shareholders in the company have petitioned the government 
for some preference in land, but their demands have not been acceded 
to. I believe, however, some remission of purchase-money, in the 
event of their bujring lands, has been offered to them, to the extent of 
£7000 in the whole, with which they are not satisfied, and have again 
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appealed to the home goyemment on the subject. Mr. GelUbrand was 
the principal promoter and mana^r of this company. The melan- 
choly fate which has be£a>llen this gentleman, you will learn by a 
perusal of the narrative in the True Colonist newspaper of the Idth 
May, which I send to you. But I digress from my journal. On Satur- 
day, after breakfast, we left Mr. Molhson s, and proceeded to Mr. Wil- 
lis', passing through Mr. Wood's station. Willis is still living in his 
tent, but with as much comfort as under such circumstances can be 
looked for. He has got a nice situation in the fork formed by the junc- 
tion of the creek " Flenty ' with the Yarra Yarra. We dined with 
him, and then returned home, seeing as much of the country as time 
and a rainy day would permit. On Sunday morning, Mr. Brown and I 
started on foot before break&st on a vint to a Mr. Gkurdiner, who has 
located himself on the other (or left) side of the river, at a distance of 
seven or eight miles by water. We found him, with his wife and 
daughter, very snugly placed, and with a comfortable and well-famished 
little cottage, quite a contrast to the other places we had visited. They 
seem a most industrious and managing party, and are supplying the set- 
tlement with fresh beef at sevenpence per pound, fresh butter at three shil- 
lings, &c, (He brought cattle with him from Sydney). With him we 
wsSked a considerable way up the banks of the river, with the especial 
view of seeing some falls, which I wished to examine, with the 
view, of ascertaining how &r they might be made applicable to give 
mill power, &c. As far as we could judge, they wl afford a great 
power, and it was sundown ere Mr. Brown and I returned to the tent, 
having walked almost the whole of the day. To-day I have been 
engaged seeing and conversing with the surveyors, and many other 
persons, with uie view of obtaining information about the country, and 
going through the township to make myself acquainted with the best 
situations in it. Sec. Now, I am just going out to a tea-party at Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith's. 

Tuesday niaht^ Gth June. — ^Brown and I have just returned from a visit 
to Gellibrand 6 Point, on which the future William's Town is to be built. 
At about twelve o'clock we took our passage in a small craft, proceeding to 
Qeelong, the sk^per of which engaged to land us at Point Gellibrand, and 
shortly after, we set sail down the nver. The master and mate, being the 
whole crew, were, however, not well acquainted with the navigation of the 
river, we got on very slowly, and more than once stuck fast in the rushes 
on the banks of the river, so that it was near sundown ere we reached 
the intended William's Town, a distance of eight or nine miles. After 
spendjng an hour there, we got a Custom-house galley to put us across the 
estuary of the Yana Yarra, there, about four miles in width, and called, 
I believe, Hobson's Bay, and we landed on a part of the beach of Port 
Philip, the neatest to this, distant about two miles, which we walked 
over, and after crossing the Yarra Yarra again, we got here. Our sail 
across the estuary, and walk over the neck of land, between the river and 
bay, were in the dark, and we had some diflGiculty in finding our way, 
but we accomplished it, and have been gratified with our excursion, 
as it has enabled us to see the course of the river, &c. &c. The river is 
salt from this place downward, but forms a fine body of water, with 
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Tery little cnrrent ; the width varies ^m one hundred to two hundred 
yaids, until the junction of the salt water river, at about four miles 
below this settlement, when it widens very considerably, and more 
and more, until it falls into th^ bay of Port Philip. ^ 

Until its junction with the ^' Saltwater-river" the banks are densely 
covered with tea-trees, &c., which precludes all view of the country on 
each side, excepting at one place on the left, where I perceived an extensive 
level clear space, probably a dried swamp. Below the junction, the banks 
are more openly wooded, so that we were enabled to observe some 
fine spots of open forest oountiy, well grassed. The site of William's 
Town is pretty, being on a flat point, projecting some distance into the 
bay of Port Philip, but it must be much expos^ to the winds, I should 
thmk, and there is no water on it, nor does the deep water come close 
up to the shore. A bank, with vexy shallow water on it, seems to run 
out for nearly a quarter of a mile. Tis a great pity that there is a bar 
(with about seven feet water on it) at the entrance of the Yarra Yarra, 
otherwise vessels might come up to Melbourne, which is an admirably 
well situated township. The Yana Yarra is a most valuable river, 
fresh just above the falls at the settlement, and as £ELr as I traced it 
up (twenty-flve miles at least hy water, though only about thirteen by 
kmd), we found a great body of excellent water, it is navigable for 
boats a dozen miles up, to the hkHs I made mention of. The banks are 
generally high on both sides, and in some places veory high, but in most 
places the water might easily be made accessible to catt^ &c. Chi the 
immediate banks the land is generally of very fine quality ; undulating 
ridges. The right bank seems of a richer soil than the left ; it is of 
teal or whinstone formation, whilst the left is sandstone. It is rather 
over thickly wooded, and with a good deal of underwood, which gives a 
scrubby appearance, but it might be cleared at no mat expence, and 
will form very capitel homeste^Ls, and afford many oeautifol sites for 
building residences. I am told that the good country does not run far 
back on either side the rivw, nor does it extend far up, so that there is 
on it no great extent of pasture-land, but there is, doubtless, enough for 
homesteads, and its proximity to the town, will give it additional value. 
It will be a very valuable portion of the country. 

We have decided on not extending our tour to the westward, 6r to 
Geelong, which, to do justice, would occupy more time than we can at 
present spare, but, from enquiries, I am satisfied there is splendid 
country in that direction, and before it comes to be sold, I must come 
here again to examine it. I understand some very extensive lakes have 
been cuscovered in that quarter. We are now only waiting a favorable 
opportunity for Launceston, and expect to meet with one to-morrow. 
We have sold our bullocks, horses, tent, &c. &c., and have therefore 
nothing of that kind to detain us here. Adieu. 

Waterloo Inn^ Chorge Town^ Van Dimiens Land^ Saturday nighty 
10^ June, — ^You will observe that we have crossed "the Straits" since 
my last date; I must, therefore, explain to you how this has been 
managed. On Thursday morning the master of the brig " Siren," of 
140 tons, arrived in Melbourne, and we immediately arranged with 
him to convey us to this place, and to proceed without delay. As 
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soon, therefore, as he had made his entries at the Custom-house, we 
accompanied him to his vessel, which lay in Hobson s bay. McAlister, 
Brown, and I, walked across the Isthmus, Dutton went by water, 
it was two o'clock ere we got on board, and about three o'clock the 
brig was under weigh. The wind was fresh and fair; it, however, 
became dark too soon to permit of our getting through the intricacies of 
the entrance of Port Philip that evemng, so we £opped anchor just 
inside of the channel. There are several sand-banks in the entrance of 
, Port Philip, and indeed in variout parts of the bay, which makes the 
navigation dangerous to strangers, but when it shall have been surveyed, 
and when buoys shall have been placed where necessary. Port Philip 
will be a safe and good harbor. The entrance being very narrow for 
so great a body of water as is contained in the bay, the tide causes so 
great a current between the heads, that vessels can only pass with the 
tide. We had a rough night of it, lying at anchor in the entrance of 
Port Philip, and as soon as possible next morning got under weigh, 
and reached this place this afternoon about four o'clock. We have 
had a very boisterous and rough passage, plenty of wind, but fair. It 
put me in mind of my voyage to the colony, and I spent a very uncom- 
fortable time of it. The cabin was so close, and the smell of the bilge- 
water and of the sheep she had carried over so strong, that it was 
impossible to endure it without suffering from nausea. I can only say I 
am most happy to be again on shore, and have not spent so uncomfort- 
able a two days for a very long time. The vessel was, however, a very 
good sea-boat, and the master an excellent seaman, and attentive to his 
passengers. I can yet say nothing of this place, as it was dark when I 
landed, btit I understand it has made very little progress since first 
established. It has done more since Port Philip has been settled than 
for years previous, owing to the sheep being shipped here. 

Wednesday we spent at Melbourne, in calling to take leave of the 
acquaintances we had made there, and in again going over the township 
allotments ; in the evening I dined with Captain and Mrs. Lonsdale. 
In now taking leave for the present of Port Philip, I do so under the 
impression that I shall, ere long, have occasion again to visit it, for I feel 
persuaded that it will become a most valuable district of the colony, and 
that it is desirable to make some considerable purchases of -land there, 
as soon as they are offered for sale. It is a district most centrically 
situated in regard to the other colonies, possessing a fine port, with 
abundance of good land adjacent, and a great deal of excellent pasture- 
land behind it. With these advantages, and considering that the elder 
colonies are overflowing with stock, for which they have not pasture — 
at all events, in the case of New South Wales — ^within a reasonable 
distance of water-carriage, I am convinced that it must rise with unpre- 
cedented rapidity, and that well-chosen portions of land, early selected, 
will soon increase in value. With these impressions, I shall again visit 
the district, and examine it more thoroughly, as soon as the surveyors 
shall have made some progress. I think that investments in land are 
likely to pay better than merchandizing. One of the present lions of 
Port Philip is a man named Buckley, whose life has been a most extra- 
ordinary one. Thirty-odd years ago he, with one or two other men. 
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deserted from a party who were with Colonel Collins at Port Philip- 
His companions were killed by the natives, whilst he was saved. Since 
then he has lived with the natives, adopting all their habits and modes 
of life. For a long time he lived in the hope of being able again to rejoin 
his own countrymen, but only on one occasion did he perceive any 
chance of accomplishing his wish ; a vessel with Europeans came to Port 
Philip about fifteen years ago, and he endeavoured to speak to the 
people, but they were afraid, and made off on his approach, and he then 
despaired of ever seeing his countrymen again. You may suppose how- 
astonished the first settlers were when he discovered himself to them* 
He is exceedingly tall, and his hair had grown over his face, and he was 
habited like the natives ; no one could have imagined him an European. 
It was with some difficulty he could explain who he was, for he had 
forgotten his mother tongue. He has since remained on the settlement, 
and is employed as a kind of constable, and has been useful in inter- 
course with the natives. To me he appealed a very interesting object. 

Having now traversed so large a portion of New Holland, I may 
mention two or three general features of the country, which appear to 
me remarkable. One is, that with an interminable extent of forest 
there is very little timber fit for use in building, scarcely any thing but 
stunted-like gums and box trees are met witn, fit only for fuel ; nor 
did we see much stringy bark, or other wood fit for the common fences. 
Another remarkable feature is the small extent of good land com- 
pared with the poor and barren, excepting on ^the banks of rivers ; 
perhaps, nearer the Australian Alps, and other ranges to the eastward 
of our course, the country may be better ; the great deficiency of interior 
water-carriage, and even of water for the use of man and beast, is also a 
striking feature, and must long prevent this country becoming so great 
as its extent, climate, and locality would lead one to expect. Its coasts 
may be settled and inhabited, but the boundless interior will only 
possess a thin population. I often remarked during my journey how 
very few animals we met with. In going through the settled parts of 
the colony I was struck with surprise in finding so many roads or 
tracts through the bush ; it is wonderful how soon a tract is formed 
from place to place, and how many of them exist ; they lead from 
one station to another all over the country. Talking of the settled 
parts of the colony, brings to my mind that I could not help often re- 
marking to myself in passing through it, how many settlers, young 
men and others, very well off, we met with, who were not married, 
who lived at their stations in the bush in solitude, and without any 
domestic ties or comforts. This gives a desolation and dreariness 
to country-life in this colony, I mean New South Wales. What a 
contrast we ever found between the dwellings of the bachelors and those 
settlers who had wives an(^amilies about them. In the one case we 
found a comfortless naked hut, devoid of almost the necessaries of life, 
in the other, abundance and cheerfulness generally prevailed. It was 
frequently a subject of remark to me, how much leisure the New South 
Wales settler (farmer) seemed possessed of, compared with the business 
classes in towns. The settlers' seemed to me a life of almost idleness ; 
his time seemed at all events just sufficiently occupied to prevent ennuiy 
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and his occupations afe of the most healthful description. I have now 
done with New South Wales for the present, and entering Yan Diemen s 
Land, I shall commence as it were a new Chapter in my Journal. I ex- 
pect to find here, amongst the settlers, quite a dififerent state of affairs 
than amongst the same class in New South Wales : here I am told the 
settlers are more agriculturists, married residents on their farms, many 
of which they have brought into a state of great improvement and high 
culture. I shall endeavour to see as many of them as I can, and I carry 
with me many introductions. We do not intend making a long stay 
here, where, indeed, I believe there is little or nothing to be seen, but 
intend taking boat to^^norrow and proceed up the river as fast as we 
can to Launceston ; that town is forty miles off either by land or water, 
and the road to it from hence is, I believe, very bad and uninteresting. 

We find here the Prince Geor^, revenue cutter, which left Port 
Philip last Thursday week. She sails I am told immediately for Sydney, 
I shall therefore forward this, by her, requesting it may be sent to 
' you by an early opportunity, and will commence a new sheet for 
my Van Diemen s land tour. I am afraid the preceding will not repay 
you for the perusal of it; you must make allowances for the inconveni- 
ences I have experienced in writing it. Most of it has been written 
whilst I sat on the ground, with the paper on my knees, and all of it 
has been written at night after a day of fatigue, &c. 
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